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The Campaign for a City Plan in Dallas 
By J. R. Babcock 


Secretary of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


The man who laid out the city of Dallas, 
Texas, has atoned for his original crime 
by a life of devotion to publiec-spirited 
work; but to correct his mistakes millions 
will now be spent. When asked why it hap 
pened that the streets of Dallas were on 
the hit or miss pattern, based on the plan of 
a Mystie Maze, he said: 

“Young man, if you were a poor, green en- 
gineer running the line for a street, and 
that line ran into a farm house, and the 
owner of that farm came out with a shotgun 
advising you to put that street somewhere 
else, you would have run that street at any 
angle, any width, anywhere, or nowhere, to 
keep your skin from being punctured; that’s 
what I did and that’s why Dallas is 
crooked.” 


In those days, not so very long ago, 
Dallas was but a wide place in the road; 
men lived only for the present. Today 
was a strenuous fight for self; tomorrow 
might never come; altruism was a name, 
and civie duty was confined to an occa 
sional lynching. But the great natural law 
of economies was even then working out 
the ultimate destiny of the city, and most 
marvelous growth and commercial develop- 
ment was going on. Located in the “gar- 
den spot of the Lord,” in the most fertile 
agricultural region of the United States, 
Dallas was bound to become a great city. 
In sixty years it has grown from nothing to 
a city of over 100,000 people. Its city area 
has advanced in price from $1 per acre to 
$3,000 per front foot; in the past ten years 
its population has more than doubled, show- 
ing a greater percentage of growth than 
any city of its size in this country. In its 
wonderful development its citizens are see- 
ing its possibilities for the future, and are 
realizing that its wild, luxuriant growth, 
like the flower of the prairie, must be 
trimmed, trained and trellised. 

It must not be inferred that in these 
years there was no one who cared or cor- 
rected; the individual citizen who realized 
the physical deformity of the city was ap- 
palled at the task of correction. The con- 
stantly growing problem, with its enor- 
mously complex forces, caused the individ- 


ual to content himself with the planning 
and care of his home alone, leaving Dallas, 
the city, to determine its own destiny. 

Among the few who were not content to 


sit idly by and leave a raw, uncouth city 
ildren’s children 
Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Dallas News. In 
February, 1909, Mr. 


as a heritage to their cl 


was George Lb. Dealey, 


Dealey presented the 


first practical su 





ion, consisting of a 
thoughtful article on civie responsibility 
which was read before the Critie Club. 
With a desire to correct conditions in hy 
giene and housing Mr. Dealey realized that 
these were but two of the hundreds of prob 


lems which were as important and need 
Attention 


was called to the modern movement being 


ing solution and improvement. 


undertaken by other cities, and the seed of 
a city plan for Dallas was planted. 

Four months later the National Congress 
on City Planning was held in Washington, 
D. C., and the Ves arranged for its stall 
correspondent at the capital to write a 
series of letters regarding the proce lings 
of the congress: these letters were pul 


lished during May and June. In August 
clippings of these articles were sent by the 
News to 25 leading citizens asking that 


they read the articles, the idea be ing that 


the proper presentation of the matter only 
was needed to arouse their interest, and 
that when the psychological moment ai 
rived they would be ready and anxious t 


cooperate. The News then took up edi 
torially the idea of general city planning, 
commending the movement, and suggest- 
ing the adoption of a city plan by leading 
Texas cities. 

In January, 1910, progressive citizens of 
Dallas were asked to express themselves 
through the columns of the News, stating 
what, in their opinion, Dallas most needed 
for the new year. The invitation was re- 
sponded to quite generally, and for several 
days the views of individuals were pub- 
lished, all of them expressing strong desire 
for material civic improvement, the key- 
note of the expressions being that the time 
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had arrived when Dallas sl ild start at ha el, and the writer were ealled in 
work along progressive civie lines, real nference th the management of the 
advocating development that required a \ Full sympathy in the movemen. 
city plar s expressed, and the presentation of the 
Then the A tarted a most vigorou matter to the directorate of the Chamber 
mpaign tion, explanatory of th : arranged for. On January 27 Mr. 
thought of 1 ern city planning and ré t. S. Baker presented the resolution, which 
planning Ey ning the t f Jar il inanimously adopted by the Board, 
there wer hed « taf rt mitting the Chamber of Commerce to 
irtherance of the campaign for a city 


tur ty planning. Each issue of | plan, and a special committee was appoint 
e \ tained argu n behalf of ed to suggest iws and means for fully 
the movement. Opinions f citizens of rganizing the movement. A mass meet- 
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A ROW OF HOUSES IN DALLAS, SHOWING FINE RESIDENCES THAT HAVE NO SIDEWALK IN FRONT BECAUSE 
STREET GRADE NOT FIXED AND STREET NOT PERMANENTLY IMPROVED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH DEFINITE PLAN 














Dallas favoring it were also published ng of citizens was called; J. Horace Mce- 
About this time was begun the publication Farland, President of the American Civic 

1 series articles on city planning \ssociation, was invited to come to Dallas; 
from the sp t Nanning number of the ews began a series of pictures on “Ex- 


the Surve these were continued for three mples of Civie Attractiveness,” and the 
weeks. A large number of articles and il city of Dallas began to sit up and take 
lustrations on city planning were repro- notice that there was something on foot 
duced from Tite American Crry, and its that had far-reaching possibilities. Mr. 


editor aided ) ly waign for MeFarland’s lecture was held February 25. 
education, as did the officials of the Ameri he meeting was largely attended, great in- 


ean Civie Associatior terest was shown in the movement, and a 
The time hal 1 arrive vhen som committee was appointed at this meeting 
thing tangible must be done, and the Pres vho should take up the active work under 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr the direction and control of the Chamber 
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of Commerce. The organization and plan 
of work for this committee was developed 
in the following form: 

The City Plan and Development League 
of the Chamber of Commerce of forty 
members divided into committees whose 
purposes, scope and work were thus set 
forth: 

City Planning Committee 

“The city planning committee shall be 
the executive committee and the members 
of this committee shall be composed of the 
chairmen of the various subcommittees. 
The duties of the executive committee shall 
be as follows: 

“It shall gather all statistical information 
from the subcommittees as applying to the 
idea of a city plan. The work of all sub- 
committees shall be undertaken and carried 
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as garbage and sewage, the cleanliness of 
streets, public places and buildings, the 
healthfulness of food and drink supplies and 
the enforcement of health laws, the tabula 
tion and compilation of statistics and infor- 
mation leading to the prevention of disease, 
the study of causes and effects, the correla- 
tion and cooperation of disease preventing 
agencies. 


City and District Housing 


“There shall be a subcommittee on city 
and district housing, which shall have to 
deal with the study of methods applying to 
the whole housing situation in Dallas; to 
furnish practical and economical designs 
for sanitary and attractive houses suited to 
the needs of our growing laboring popula- 
tion and to promote the construction of such 
houses, having in mind the economic loss 
which occurs from the construction of low- 
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ANOTHER ROW OF HOMES 


IN DALLAS, SHOWING HOW NEWER PARTS OF THE CITY HAVE PLANNED 


STREET GRADES AND COMPLETED STREET DEVELOPMENT FOR ALL TIME 


out with the approval and under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee. It shall 
be genera! supervisor over the work of the 
subcommittees and shall have as its addi- 
tional work all points not specifically cov- 
ered by the subcommittees hereinafter 
noted. It shall be within the province of 
this executive committee to represent the 
league and the citizenship of Dallas in 
cooperation with the city government. in 
securing the proposed expert city planning 
and in the execution of the plans adopted 
and to assist all civic bodies having for 
their purpose industrial progress and civic 
and social advancement. 


Public Hygiene and Sanitation 
“There shall be a subcommittee on pub- 
lic hygiene and sanitation. It shall have to 
deal with all problems involving a cleaner 
city, the proper disposal of all wastes such 


cost buildings which increase the fire haz- 
ird and the overcrowding which tends to 
foster disease and crime. 


Municipal Art and Design 


“There shall be a subcommittee on mu- 
nicipal art and design. The special duty 
of this committee will be to create a public 
opinion which shall influence private citi 
zens in the erection of buildings to conform 
in character to a high standard of munici 
pal art. This committee shall have the au- 
thority to approve and disapprove of the ar- 
tistic character of all public work, buildings, 
bridges, monuments and the decoration of 
parks and shall have to deal with all mat- 
ters pertaining to a more beautiful city from 
an artistic standpoint, and kindred matters 
not covered by the duties of the commit- 
tee on civic beautification. 
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Parks, Playgrounds and Social Centers 
There shall be a subcommittee parks 

I I l ( ¢ A cl a 
‘ f if Dallas artistic, healt 

I ind ¢ ) opel piadCes for 1 

‘ p { to f ntot 
} f ite vi 
the Park Board in the selection of park sites 
nd the ! ement ot f same and es- 
i ( ( rtunate condi 
ictory surroundings, 
j nd 1 eautil f rl ndings of 
thei empioyes 


Transportation Problems 


There shall be a comm! ee on 


transpor 








CAN CITY 


mits but which will eventually be 

ided to the city; to present to the owners 

suburban additions the desirability and 

ty eration in the city plan of 

D to apply all principles of the 

laying out of the building 

ind amalgamation of such additions in con 

rmity with the best ideas of municipal 
growth. 


the 


City Beautification 


“There shall be a subcommittee o1 
beautification; this committee shall have in 
the general beautification of the city 
the standpoint of the beauties of na 
It shall te h a’l oO 
with tree 
garden- 


city 


iree 
irom 
coopera 
that 
WIT dow 


have to deal 
gardening, home 


ganizations 


lanting, 
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VIEW OF STREET IN DALLAS. SHOWING CURB LINE 

BEAUTIFUL STREET MARRED BY 
SIDEWALKS AND 
] ‘ \ S ive to deal 
( Y M mmunicati 

et lilway service make an ex 

{ ive study « the transit situation and 

frame a comprehensive policy for the future 

deve pment of the city in electric, steam 

Vay nd er transportation suited to 

the need f a growing city; to have to 

cle \ elevatic depression of 

: {racks e ¢ I ) grade crossings, 

the laying out of new streets and arterial 

s 1 the paving and maintenance 

Suburban Extensions 
There shall be subcommittee on subur 
ba extensions, which shall have to deal 
vith those sections it present outside 





LACK OF PLAN FOR 


TOO LOW. TREE ROOTS EXPOSED. AND OTHERWISE 
GRADE LINE AND UNIFORM 


APPROACHES 


obstructions to 
disfiguring 


imination of 
line of 


£ and the ¢ 


natural beauties in the 


signs, poles, bill boards and other obstruc 
tions. 
biducation 
“There shall be a committee on educa 


tion, which shall have to deal with the edu- 
itional problems of Dallas as affecting the 
iture growth and development of the city, 
localizing public opinion upon the organiza 


tion and conduct of our public schools and 
the introduction into the schools of such 
character training as will make for civic 
righteousness and give our youth higher 


citizenship.” 


Her ry D 


deals for 


Lindsley was elected general 


THE 


chairman and Geo. B. Dealey vice chair- 


man, and correspondence was opened with 
leading landscape architects and engineers. 
The work of the different departments of 
the 


; .] ¢ 
its work ol! 


League were defined, and each began 
information as to 


Dallas in all its 


collect ing 


the needs of varied 
branches. 

On May 23 Geo. E. Kessler arrived, and 
nt conference on city planning was 


i jol ’ 
called by Mayor S. J. Hay. On May 25 
Mr. Kessler was chosen to prepare 


the city 
plan, and the first stage of the campaign 
was an accomplished fact, the city govern 
with Mr. Kessler 


ment making a contract 
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In April, 1910, the agi 


» a city plan was so 


bond issue for publie 


indertaken, and $1,300,000 
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Southwest. Dallas 


istomal 


her real work for a city plan in five 1 
\t city has a personalit 
I soul, if you will, wl t 
e elements < 
D l l spirit is the em] mie 
ress; it has the ability to re 





the wor that Mr. Kessk 











PARKWAY 
The beauty of this park and the way its development is aoing on awakened the people to the 
whole city 


IN FAIR PARK, 


by which he is retained for a period of 
years as consulting engineer for the pur- 
pose of supervising the carrying out of the 
plans which he is now engaged in making. 

On June 23 James H. Fuertes arrived 
at Dallas on the invitation of the City 
Plan League and the Mayor and Commis- 
sioners to consult with them in reference 
to taking charge of, the underground 
lems of sewerage and sewage disposal; up 
to this date no contract has been made with 
Mr. Fuertes for his services, but it is hoped 
that as soon as provision can be made for 
finances he will be employed for this por 
tion of the work. 


prob 


DALLAS, SHOWING A 


PART OF THE KESSLER PLAN 


desire tor : 


faults, the courage to re them 
has supreme confidence ts future 
a willingness to undertake great thi 
It is not venturesome, n does f 
th te It is the spirit 
willing to try the untried, having « 
lence in the s iperb health and str 
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competent. Their personality is leaving its 
impress on the campaign just closed; 
their action presents the greatest anomaly 
in the history of American cities, two mem- 
bers o1 the Commission opposing the issu- 
ance of bonds for improvements and op- 
posing the employment of Mr. Fuertes to 
take charge of the underground work. It 
is an unusual thing to have city officials 
offering objections to receiving additional 
money which they have to spend for the 
city; it is an unusual thing to have city 
officials advising against the spending of 
moneys which has been voted by the people. 

There is great encouragement for Dallas 
in the inauguration of the city plan be- 
cause its citizenship has absolute confidence 
in the honesty and integrity of its city off 
cials. Every civic improvement will be 
made at the least possible expense consist- 
ent with good work, and the dollars will be 
conserved. The city and county of Dallas 
have therefore, within the past twelve 
months, voted over $2,700,000 in bonds 
which will pay for the longest concrete via 
duct in the world, a sewage disposal plant, 
street paving and improvements, new 
waterworks plant, new city hospital, ete. 

Che other great factor in the accomplish 
ment of a city plan for Dallas is the Dallas 
News. By far the greatest newspaper in 
the South or Southwest, its policy is con- 
trolled by men whose first thought is the 
use of its columns in educating its readers 
to undertake constructive movements that 
are of concern to all the people. The 
Dallas-Galveston News made possible the 
commission form of government. It has 
always led in advertising Dallas, in cor- 
recting its faults and has been the greatest 
power in the growth and development of 
the city. In the campaign for a city plan 
the News, since January, 1910, has pub- 
lished over 670 columns of matter along 
civic development lines. Ul]tra-conserva- 
tive, and with an unusual record for ac- 
curacy, it is the model for the other papers 
in the State, therefore its campaign for 
civic improvements has attracted wide- 
spread attention, and many other Texas 
cities are seriously considering the city 
plan idea. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which has 
taken the responsibility for carrying out 
the details of the city plan, is a well or- 


ganized body of some 647 members. Its 
membership is of the highest class of busi- 
ness men; its sole purpose is to develop the 
city of Dallas along proper lines, and it 
has become a great factor in municipal 
affairs. The secret of its success in city 
development being that it is the voice of its 
progressive citizenship, backed up by a re- 
sponsive city government, undertaking 
those things of real worth, and with the 
prestige and confidence of the people to 
carry out its undertakings. 

Every city needs a city plan; any city 
can be as successful as Dallas has been if 
it is as fortunate as Dallas in the attitude 
of the press, and has a commercial organi- 
zation with the ability to do things. The 
lesson that Dallas has taught in city plan- 
ning seems to be that large movements, 
involving the interest of all classes of peo- 
ple, must be carefully planned; that the 
mass of city dwellers need only tu be edu- 
cated, and they will quickly endorse such a 
movement as is involved in a city plan; 
that the campaign of education should not 
be spectacular or hysterical, but cold rea- 
son should be applied every day until a 
man is convinced even against his will. 
Then the movement should be organized 
at the proper moment, bringing to bear 
upon the city government such popular 
pressure that the issue cannot be avoided 
without antagonizing a large and influen- 
tial body of citizens. 

Dallas is pleased with its progress thus 
far; the interest is growing rapidly and 
there is now every incentive to take up 
work for municipal improvement, because 
it is known that such work will fit in as 
a part of a comprehensive whole, no waste, 


no mistakes, no interference by changes in 
municipal authorities; the city plan stand- 
ing out as a fixed policy of improvement 
for a term of years, above the opinion of 
city engineers; far reaching, fraught with 
great possibilities, it is a concrete goal, 
showing the ideal city of our dreams. The 
city plan urges us forward, arousing our 
civic pride, compelling our attention to 
municipal affairs, making us better and 
truer citizens. We believe that the city 
plan will ultimately make Dallas a city of 
beauty, comfort and convenience, a home 
city, a business city, the Queen City of 
the Southwest. 











The Juvenile Street Cleaning Leagues of 
New York 


By Reuben S. 


Simons 


Supervisor of Juvenile Leagues, Department of Street Cleaning, New York 


ART I—ORGANIZATION 


Looking back over fourteen years of work 
with the juvenile street cleaning leagues 
of New York City, I have cause to r 
joice at the progress that has been made. 
The reorganization of these leagues has 
aroused much publie interest and general 
discussion in educational cireles. I lov 
the work in which I am engaged; I am 
enthusiastic because I have deemed this 
work my duty as a patriotic citizen. Juve 
nile leagues, in order 
to be successful 
must receive the 
cooperation of all 
publie-spirited men 
and women. Boys 
and girls can be in 
stilled with civie 
pride and may be 
educated to take so 
deep an interest in 
the condition of our 
city streets that they 
may set an example 
to older people. 

In the spring of 
1896 the statute re 
quiring the separa 
tion of ashes and 
garbage went into ef 
fect. Many of our 
good citizens refused 
to comply with the 


Department car drivers, in 
permitted 
the contents to remain undisturbed. Land 
lords and tenants also ignored the pro- 
visions of the sanitary law, the former by 
refusing to supply a sufficient number of 
receptacles. The people in the tenement 
house districts began to use sidewalks and 
roadways as if they were private dumping 
grounds. Conditions assumed an alarming 


accordance with the rules, 
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law. They put ashes, The man who in spite of his blindness is doing a valuable [IT aiter many ad 
y > work for good citizenship in training the school chil- 
garbage and retuse dren of New York to keep their city clean 
in one _ receptacle, 


andthe 


AND REORGANIZATION 


aspect; the Mayor and the Board of Health 
were appe aled to and the ewspapers 
severely criticized the Department of Street 


Cleaning 

Col. Waring was then Commissioner 
Street Cleaning, and he conceived the 
idea of enlisting the aid of school chil 
lren in the crusade against uncleanliness 
He directed me to secure permission from 
the Department of Education to deliver 
addresses in the pub- 
lie schools, to organ- 
ze the children into 


leagues and to urge 
them to appeal to 
their parents and to 
house Keepers an d 
others to obey the 
sanitary law as for 
mulated by the De 
partment ol street 


Cleaning. Several 
leagues were formed 
at publie schools and 
others were formed at 
settlements 

At first the boys 
and girls were avers 


to enrolling them 


fearing that the de 
partment sought 
; ee 


tnem, 


SIMONS make spies 


dresses had been mace 
in the Dp iblic schools 
the real object of the movement became gen- 
erally known, and so many applications for 
membership poured in from every side that 


required the assistance of many men 
conduct the work. The 
young people were very enthusiastic, and 
attracted considerable attention. People 
from all parts of the country wrote to the 
Department of Street Cleaning seeking in- 
formation on the subject. 
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Dur the five irs that the league me in vain. Only one course was left 
pe n thousands of reports were open; either find rooms wherein the leagues 
1 by the girls 1 boys Many could meet, or the work must be abandoned. 
the reports bore the names of men and \fter thoughtful consideration I deemed 
en lated law \]] t wise and expedient to open headquar- 
serious complaints were personally i 5 ers for juvenile leagues. I laid the mat- 
rated: in many cases the offenders were ter before the Commissioner and with his 
summoned to court and were fined by consent rented, on August 1, 1898, a floor 
police m strates The parade held in the at 261 East 4th Street. The news of open 
mmer of 1896 aroused considerable e1 ng headquarters spread like wild fire. The 
tl m. Many re its ‘e added, and rooms were besieged daily and nightly, and 
the 1897 forty-four leagues were 1 n the summer of 1899 75 leagues were in 
eration, with a membership of 2,500. yperat having a membership of 5,000 
he res of the election in November. bovs and girls. 
[SOT Ip this rk: it re [he headquarters were regarded as 
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ONE OF THE CERTIFICATES OF THE LEAGUE, REDUCED IN SIZE 
mained to be seen what changes would be home for the volunteer aids. Meetings 
by the new administration. The were held daily, and the work was sys- 
resignation of Col. Waring on December’ tematically conducted. On July 3, 1899, 
1807, disheartened the children. Many the first anniversary was celebrated and at- 
them resigned from membership, and tended by fully 5,000 boys and girls, while 
many leagues were compelled to disband many could not obtain admission. A year 
Like a general after a battle mustering his later a similar demonstration was held i 
scattered forces I took hold of the work, the Educational Alliance, East edit 
laboring er many disadvantages and en and Jefferson Street, at which the Hon. 
counterin ny obstacles. Weekly meet Randolph Guggenheimer, President of the 
ings were held by the league; but it was Municipal Council, presided, and the large 
difficult secure rooms for this purpose, auditorium was crowded to the door. 
and s frequently necessary to hold The work continued at headquarters un- 
meetings in the public parks and streets til August, 1900, when I was directed by 
[his condition of affairs could not be Commissioner P. EF. Nagle, who was ap- 
long maintained. The children appealed pointed to office after the death of Com- 
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missioner McCartney, to disband the leagues, 
which was done, and on September 1, 1900, 
the headquarters were closed. This ended 
the first chapter of the career of the 
juvenile leagues, but the memory of that 
work still lived in the minds of many boys 
and girls, who were anxiously hoping that 
the headqua:ters would be re-opened and 
that they might again become members of 
this volunteer department. 

My transfer to the Borough of 
lyn in 1902 opened 


Brook- 
a new field for action. 
Organizing of leagues was temporarily dis- 
continued, and, having received permission 
from the Department of Education, I went 
from one school house to another in Brook 





CAN OI 


assist them in org 


ganizing juve e league 
as an adjunct, but not as an aux ary, 
the Department of Street Cleaning. Wi 
this understanding several leag wi 


formed at St. Michael’s Pari 


Street and Amsterdam Avenue, and on th 
lower east side of the Borough of Manhat 
tan. 

In 1908 Commissioner Crowell’s atte ; 
tion was called to the work accomplished 
by the boys and girls, and at ] request 
| submitted a brief history of tl venile 


le agues and my connection 
their reorganization. 
April, 1908, the Commissioner gave hi 


strongly urged 


proval of my plan of educating the people 
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ORIGINAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE--MR. SIMONS 


lyn, appealing to the children from a patri- 
otic standpoint. The Borough of Manhat- 
tan not neglected; frequently Com- 
missioner Woodbury in response to invita- 
tion directed me to attend and address civic 
organizations and urge them to exert every 
influence at their command to secure the 
codperation of the people in the interest 
of clean streets. 

In 1907 Commissioner Craven extended 
the scope of education by requesting me 
to address the children in all the public 
schools of Greater New York, and inaugu- 
rated a series of public lectures at churches 
and educational institutions, all of which 
were fairly well attended. At the request 
of the civic organizations, he asked me to 


was 





1S STANDING ON THE RIGHT 


and authorized me to organize juve! 
leagues, He advised me ti g 4 
other words, to organize only a fi Ch 
Il did, and on December 1, 1908 
leagues were in operati 

It was at this juncture that H \W 
liam H. Edwards became ‘ ioner 
the Department of Street ( ge. Whe 
he sent for me on January 5, 1909, I ¢ 
tered his office with many misgiving | 
feared that perhaps after all the 
izain be discontinued. Such, however 


not the case. He questioned me regard 


my work of the past and my plans 
future, and at the conclusion of my s 
ment he said: 

“Mr. Simons, I appreciate the good work 
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a oo é — ene ar baae gens D rit e tl iit areas months the work is 
ganizing leagues, and your efforts will have ‘C™@UCted at vacation schools and play- 
my hearty support and cooperation.” grounds lemporary organizations are 

rhe struggle was over. For nine years tormed, and by kind permission of the 
I had labored incessantly, advocating th« Board of Education the principals hold a 
reorganizing of street cleaning leagues, and general assembly in the playground, and I 
finally my efforts were crowned with su address the children in the open air, urg- 
cess. The encouragement that I received ing them to refrain from littering the 


inspired me with renewed confidence and streets. I have made arrangements with 
energy, and I went to work with a will, principals in charge of roof gardens, and 
with the result that during the first year with their consent have addressed men and 
of Commissioner Edw rds’ administration women, worki ig boys and working girls. 


fifty leagues were organized. These ar \fter my discourse I mingle with the peo- 
still in full operation. ple, and it is gratifying to hear the words 
The task of organizing was made con- 


of praise for the good work. 

genial by the fact that, owing to my con- Years ago it was Waring; today it is 
stant and persistent agitation of the sub Edwards. The present Commissioner has 
won the confidence of the people and tne 


respect and admiration of his subor- 


ject and the many addresses made to the 
children, the Department of Education took 
up the matter and made the work of the ; : : samy? "ie ; 
D , of 8 t Clean} ., dinates. By his action in reviving juve- 
epartmen 0 otres ieaning a special 


ee" begpacry “a Not , nile leagues he has inspired young Ameri- 
study in our public schools. Not only a ae . oe 
tl but a book of civies has also | cans with civie pride and patriotism, warm- 
118, rut ‘ WOK O ¢eivies as also rere . : 3 
blished 1 j sate is Allan ing their hearts with a strong desire to do 
publisned ann is now in Ist Ih iprarit a ; Sita, i tet, d : i j 
in publ e schools This book contains Deir Guy 25 YOURE Cisems, ene Yuet 
my tuition the boys and girls are taught 


to love their city and to work for the 
ment of Street Cleaning. The principals _ highest citizenship. This is the history of 
ted by their the movement; the method of organization 


brief history of juvenile leagues taken 
trom a report I submitted to the Depart 


and teachers have been instruc 
superintendents to codperate with me it and the ways of working will make another 
league work, and this in itself is of great story. 

To he continued.) 


value to the cits 
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Sanitary Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
By Chas. F. Mebus, C. E. 


The chief endeavors for municipal better 


ment which command the attention of the 


authorities and the people are tewn plar 


ning, greater park areas and playgrounds, 


better and cleaner streets, refuse collection 
and destruction, pure water supply and im 
proved sanitary sewerage and sewage dis 
posal. 

Etforts along these lines are made for the 
immediate benefit of the dweller of the 
itself, but the last 


added point of interest from the fact that 


town named has an 
by sanitary disposal of sewage the town pr 
tects the health 


well as of other people living on the same 


and life of its people as 


drainage area or watershed. 

One would naturally expect, therefore, t 
find sanitary disposal of sewage in the fr 
rank of municipal improvements, but such 
is not the case. 


find. 


The reason is not hard t 


The introduction of sewers and 


to carry away household wastes has _ bee 
gradual. In most towns, not infrequent 
there are almost as many sewer outlets : 


the water’s edge, 


constructed 


streets which extend to 


which were all from time t 
time as the public demands made them nec 
essary and as’ funds to meet the expens« 
were found available. 

This gradual increase of pollution may, 
in many cases, have been almost unnoticed 
by the offender or polluter, because, by the 
the thing, the pollution 
passed away from the town which produced 
it and was forgotten. It might be thus to 
this not for the fact that 
streams which drain the land afford sites 
for more than one urban community: and 
the filth imparted to the waters of a strean 

the next one below. 
though in diminished quantity. 
general way, it may be said that the up 


very nature of 


day were it 


by one town flow to 


so, in a 


stream neighbor brought home to the 


stream neighbor a realization of the S 
shortcomings. 

The publie mind, as a whole, does not ever 
yet fully appreciate the danger of sewag 
pollution. The medical profession, natur 
ally, has for a long time felt apprehensiv: 
of impending dangers, and it has strenu 
ously labored to educate the public, as well 


: e laws ¢ ted | g forward 
mate preve on ¢ rean Lu 
~ sures | ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ ol ‘ 
s ( S der and more thick 

lated states so drastic a I 
re 9 re the sanitary 3 ever 
s es Pa rit exe tive I ( roe 
has the iuthorityv to rbid ex ~ 3 
sewer systems and construct of new ones 

ess ns for adequate and ¢ ent dis 
pos SeW Al’ ( | 5 rm “« 
r better sewerage 

\s list jue ( ll ( 

l ed \ hh Tie ana s s op 
I must be solved g ne ¢ 
gine g professio1 Plans 
sa tary sewerage l | ( ent se re iis 
posal sual  % ii Tor rZ ( yo | lres 
PLOTS irger <¢ Te thal \ t <« ! ti l 
mediately provided by mu é mos 
rit ! e eve l \ ‘ ~ 
r res rees cs o ‘ 
t Ulie ther im Clh = I l Tre 
i tl hn ean r © me 

| r" he streams from s¢ 

1 ! There re re re | rt “1 

! a*e* ! ) hy | | l t's 
ot n ! ster thal re sit 1e1 I 
Ne ertheless the interest this matte S 
constantly and rapidly inere nd, t 
btain a clearer idea of what sewage p 
tion means, it may be well to consider 
briefly the Cause and effect. 

Che cause is easily ‘ ind, and nas ts 
origin in the fact that all people are anxious 
to live as comfortabl S ne er t 
so that everv invention or device whiecl 
offers some new comfort r «ee el 
sure t nd a whole nat re t t 


IT, proy ded, ot course, that the expense is 


not prohibitive 


The four principal things which add t 
the comfort of living and convenient housé 
eeping are running water, m dern plum 
ng, gas and electricity It is reall 
sual to find householders who do not 
themselves of these advantages when th 
ire within reach 

Now the first two of these make sewerage 


a necessity. Years ago, 


when the domestic 


water supply was taken from a well or cis- 
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t al | pumped | 
hay I 
the ly ore not exis 
Running ( he | s closely 1 
1 by the hen sin 
j rie ‘ Ss, I 
t ‘ I’) ter us es charged 
v ! il matte 
j | ( | | WAY, a 
j 1 he I re to ells I 
“eSSp W here el ng tormat 
s | : f strat iSt¢ wate! 
poured into s or wells may lose it 
” and f irs mM se the owner no 
trouble. But where the underlying forma 
tion is impervious, or where the ground 
ater comes hear the suriace, cesspools 
soon overflow, and the content usually finds 
ts way into the street gutters or the nearby 
fream had, as noticeabie 1 numerous 
towns, into gutters along the railroad 
truce 4 
The next step that offers relief is the 
rain or sewer in which the waste water is 
‘ lucted by gravitv away from the dwell 
gr to s atercourse, a scheme which 
would be good enough were it not for the 
ct that many towns and cities must take 
their water supplies irom the streams. The 
mere thought that one community must 
drink the water which has been polluted 
with the filth from another is bad enough in 
itself but when the effects I the usé¢ 


such polluted water on the human system 


were fully demonstrated by the discoveries 
f the bacteriologists the real danger was 
first appreciated. That is to say, scientists 
found that diseases like cholera, typhoid 
and others of an intestinal character were 
the direct result of the existence in the 


human system of certain extremely minute 
so minute that millions of them 
thimbleful of water), and 
that the disease breeding organisms (known 
to the medicai profession 

teria) could multiply and exist in polluted 
length of time to be 
transmitted from the intestinal tract of one 
’ another. 


organisms 
can exist in a 
as pathogenic bac- 


water for a sufficient 


human being to that of 
the disease-breeding 
the 
typhoid or other disease 


The transmission of 


organism may go on unnoticed until 
number of 


¢ 
Cases O11 


suddenly increases at a great rate, when 


there is an announcement of an epidemic, 
and the excited public clamors to know the 


cause. 
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It is only after epidemics do appear that 
e public becomes aware of the danger of 
Besides, the quantity of 
ste water or sewage in the large towns 

‘ities from domestic and manufacturing 
instances, has become so 
Fish can no 
polluted streams, and the 


‘eam pollution. 


sources, 1n m 


any 


as to create nuisances. 


’ 


nger live in 


water has become entirely unfit for in- 
dustrial or ordinary domestic uses. 
Enough serious consequences have re- 


sulted in this country from stream pollu- 
tion for the layman to begin to appreciate 
the danger of it and the fact that no per- 
son or municipality has any moral right to 
deposit its sewage into water that may be 
ised by others, unless such sewage is first 
treated to remove the impurities. An ap- 
preciation of this danger leads one naturally 
to look for a remedy. 

It might be suggested that a return to 
primitive methods of living and disposal of 
human wastes would, in itself, be a sure 
inexpensive one at that. 
Very few people, however, would consent to 
return to such a state of affairs, though it 
offered absolute security from disease trans- 
which it does not, as disease- 
breeding germs find their way into drink- 
ing-water taken from wells by surface and 
and such germs are being 
transmitted from cesspools and privy wells 
to food by flies. It is therefore quite cer 
tain that the water carrying system of sew- 
will continue to be used, and will be 
extended almost indefinitely in the future, 
and that the municipalities will be obliged 
to set themselves to the task of providing 
means to purify sewage. 

The problem seems at first glance easy 
enough, for it merely means that the im- 
purities that have been imparted to a water 
which has been used in a domestic or in- 
dustrial capacity must be removed from it, 
and then the water is as it was before. Sim- 
ple enough theoretically, but rather difficult 
in practice; and only possible when done by 
apparatus properly designed to accomplish 
such ends, and when, whatever may be the 
means employed, there is competent and in- 
telligent supervision. 

Naturally, the first step in sewage dis- 
posal is the collection of it at some point 
where it may be purified. This requires 
that a system of piping or sewers must be 
laid under the surface of the ground with 


remedy and an 


mission, 


under drainage, 


erage 
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connections to every house, factory or source 
of waste water. The design and installation 
of a system of sanitary sewers is quite the 
province of the engineer, who has made a 
special study of such work. It frequently 
is a difficult and expensive undertaking to 
construct a sewer system which will bring 
to one point by gravity the sewage from an 
entire municipality, and in such cases it 
becomes necessary to install plants to lift 
mechanically the sewage from low points to 
the main sewer. 

Unfortunately most towns have been laid 
out and have grown along lines which have 
given no consideration to drainage and sew- 
erage; and even more unfortunately town 
extensions in this country are still made, to 
a large extent, in piecemeal, without regard 
to proper drainage and not in accordance 
with comprehensive plans. The cupidity 
and shortsightedness of the real estate op 
erators and the stupidity of the home buy- 
ers combine to make town extensions along 
such lines as will make it expensive and dif- 
ficult to install, in the future, the necessary 
improvements as fast as the increasing pop- 
ulation may demand. The fact is, that 
town extensions should only be made along 
well conceived plans which give due con- 
sideration to proper drainage, sewerage, 
parking and landscape effects, ete. 

A sewer system, too, should be con- 
structed only after comprehensive plans 
have been prepared. All materials and 
workmanship should be the best. Adequate 
means for inspection, cleaning, ventilation 
and making future connections should be 
provided. With proper care a well designed 
and properly constructed public improve- 
ment of this character may serve genera- 
tions to come. After the sewage of a town 
has been brought to a common point the 
scheme of treatment to remove the impuri- 
ties must be put into operation. 

A paper as brief as this must necessarily 
omit much that is interesting in the devel- 
opment of sewage purification. The present 
state of the art has been brought about 
principally through efforts made by state 
and municipal governments. By reason of 
its dense population and the smallness of its 
streams, England was first compelled to con- 
sider seriously, on a large scale, the prob- 
lem of sewage purification, and, as a conse- 
quence, English methods at the present 
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time are best known and generally followed 
in this country. 

Many local conditions, such as topogra 
phy, size and character of water into which 
effluent must be discharged, proximity of 
plant to waterworks intakes, character of 
sewage, and filtering materials available 
must be given due consideration when a dis- 
posal plant is designed. 

Generally great opposition develops im- 
mediately if a purification plant must be 
located near a residential district. An ideal 
location is rarely found, and although the 
probabilities are that a community will not 
suffer any real damage by the close prox- 
imity of a properly conducted sewage puri- 
fication plant, yet the thought of living near 
one is not always comforting. 

No scheme of purification may be said to 
be simple, as the work is accomplished in 
stages or by a series of operations, such as 
screening, settling, filtering and disinfect- 
ing. Whether several or all of these opera- 
tions shall be employed depends on local 
conditions noted. Just what scheme will be 
the most economical and suitable for any 
particular community ean only be deter- 
mined after such conditions have been eare 
fully examined by the expert. 

A casual examination of waste water or 
sewage from a domestie source would show 
a slightly discolored grayish water, holding 
certain matters in suspension, such as rags, 
paper, small sticks, ete., which are compar- 
atively coarse, and may be taken out by 
passing the sewage through specially con 
structed screens. It is quite easy to see that 
the finer the mesh of the screen, the more 
stuff will be held back, and the sooner the 
sereen will become clogged and _ require 
cleaning. And so, while it is possible to 
remove by such means a large proportion of 
the impurities, yet it becomes more imprac- 
ticable as the personal attention is small or 
inefficient; besides the screened matter must 
be immediately disposed of by treatment 
with quicklime, plowed into the soil or dryed 
and incinerated. Therefore, on account of 
the practical difficulties of operation and 
disposal, screening in this country has, with 
but few exceptions, not been carried on t 


any great degree. The plants of large cities 
will no doubt be able to make more out of 
it, since the employment of a considerable 
amount of labor will in any event be neces- 
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ing the sewage zh to provide for alternate periods of 

a re which will vary according to 

g or sediment the method that is employed in applying the 

nt of the ag the filters. For example, where 

! passing sewaxrt = drawn through directly the 

ey rectang should be used on alternate days. 

German) tanks Where the sewage is applied by alternately 

ery \ ¢ all the voids in the stone and drawing 

the matters gain, known as the “fill and draw” or 

go | uct” scheme, the successive applica- 

the bottom 1 s may be made three or four times a 

fa wi When the sewage is sprayed on the 

fl 1 cal he stone and allowed to trickle 

t le ! | he mass of the bed, intermittent 

reani licat = may be made from five to six 
ractet! mes per ho ir. 

! t possil The first two of the three schemes of 


pply ing sewage to coarse-grained filters re- 
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FIG. I—MODERN SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT . 
filters, sprinkler type: c—house where effluent from filters is disinfected with 
chiaride af ime d—<cand hed fer sludge 
e residue, or by tires the filtering material to be placed in 
nd beds and vater-tight compartments so that the sew- 
ter it age may completely fill the voids in the 
ne when it is in use. 

Ss in sewag oth these schemes require considerable 
flowing ck g filtering material, and the 
he sereening ormer is likely to produce offensive odors 
! it. A due to decomposition of organic matters re- 

e | emploved ained in the bed. It is the least effective 

rm of filtering th f the three and not much in use. The last 

1 filters, th scheme of application, known as the sprink- 

stone or cinders ng or percolating method ealls for little 

thickness varying r no cleaning of filtering material and is 
S grains he most effective of the three. 

n inch t Passing of domestic sewage successively 

To he effective through sereens, settling tanks and coarse- 

st have sufficient grained filters should effect a removal, un- 

sewage mav pass der favorable conditions, of about ninety 

t should be large per cent of the bacteria in the raw sewage. 
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In many cases this, and even a less degree application. True it is that other schemes. 


of purification, may be sufficient, as for such as chemical treatment, broad irrigation 
example, when the quantity of effluent is and intermittent sand filtration, have been 
very small compared with the volume of the from time to time successfully employed; 
stream, or when the discharge is into an but any of these schemes admit of use only 
arm of the sea. However, what degree shall where local conditions are specially favor 
be satisfactory is a matter for the public able to it. 

authorities to decide. Sewage treatment is a clear bill of ex 
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FIG, 2—FILTER 


sprayed by nozzles on top of bed of crushed stone, through which it passes and flows 
Sewage from settling tanks is spray ta disinfecting house 


If necessity demands a higher degree of — pense for any municipality or institution 
the effluent from the coarse- which has to engage in it. Tf people can 


urification, ' : | | 
) afford to pay for the conveniences of mod 


vrained filters must be filtered through sand 
disinfected by ern living they can surely afford the ex 


filters like a water-filter, or 
applying some powerful germicide, such as 
chloride of lime. | 

The methods above described are those the sake of decency as for the protection it 
which have been developed within the last affords against spreading infectious dis 
neral eases. 


pense of disposing of the sewage in a sani 


tary way. It should be done as much for 


fifteen years, and which admit of 
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Bureau of Social Research of Rhode Island 


By Carol Aronovici 


Director of the Bureau 


The Bureau of S Research is al trictly settlkement program. Recently 
outgrowth of tl t the Union Settle organized and financed the first New 
TT v] f a centur Kngland Conference on Street Cleaning 
been active n the Cit Providence ch was held on the 29th of June in 
Three year ‘ its work was reorganized, lsrown University, and which we hope to 
and the writer was placed in charge of its establish as a permanent means of discuss- 
activiti« He found in the City of Prov ng from time to time this most important 
dence and throughout the larger cities of ect of municipal housekeeping. 
the State of Rhode Island a conscious d Last spring the settlement was given up, 
mand for some investigating agency which | an office in the center of the city con- 
would take up the most pressing social titutes the headquarters of what for want 
problems, and through car | juiry se better name we called the Bureau of 
eure such data as would make _ possibl Social Research. The Bureau is an experi- 
intelligent civic and legislative reform. ment and its name is a makeshift, but its 

The assistance of students of Brown U1 work has already gained the approval of 
versity, where the writer was lecturing, the publie and the backing of the local 
vas secured, and an extensive nquiry nt press. 
tenement conditions throu; it the cities he main scope of our present work may 
of the state made the first departure e stated as follows: 
the strictly settlement activities for whi |. To promote efficiency and economy in 
Union Settlement had stood \ ty government. 
building law was sox n passe est To promote publicity in city affairs, 
Legislature, which, alth iG | create a wholesome and permanent in 
the outcome of this inquiry, s an erest in city administration. 
uence of the facts made publ . To collect, classify, analyze, interpret, 

Incidental to the tenement-] Ist invest ee ee ’ ‘ ° Fee ay 

d publish faets concerning city adminis- 
a oe se Te Soe "tration and government which would lead 
the bakeries was carried t | h proved 


Operation, reorganization and ex- 
f city departments best fitted to 
f the community. 


to be instrumental n the passage 
bakery law that may be classed : one 


the best in the United Stat 





ne ih the thee ul te helen alias i tas a bureau of information on 
al i tate’ al: leat Ree esha Me matters of municipal and social welfare. 
price of ice to a point that brought fort 5. To suggest, frame and press legisla- 
protest from all parts of the city. Our a tion | ding to vards the improvement of 
tivity resulted in a compromise, which, al social conditions. 
though not satisfactory to the large con 6. ‘To codperate with charitable and phil- 
sumers, placed the rates for small consum anthropie agencies in bringing about re- 
ers where thev had been during the winter forms or in increasing facts necessary for 

: months when ice was sold at low prices. the efficient service of such agencies. 
Step by step we were induced to tak 7. To promote education on matters of 


up one public question after another civic character among the people of the 
and depart more = and re from a_ city and state. 
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The Social Significance of Clean Streets’ 
By Edward T. Hartman 


I think we may safely say that the out- 
ward aspect of a community is the badge 
of the public spirit of the people of the 
community. If the general aspect is dirty 
and slovenly it is a safe indication that 
the people are dirty and slovenly. The 
streets, perhaps more than anything else, 
indicate the real character of a place. They 
are in a sense the hallways. of the com 
munity home, and more readily than any 
thing else indicate to the visitor what a 
place is like. 

Dirty streets come into very close rela 
tionship with the life of the community) 
and, because of this fact, have a social sig- 
nificance seldom appreciated. Tuberculosis 
and the whole range of zymotic or filth dis 
eases are often caused and always aggra 
vated by dirty streets. The whole cam 
paign against tuberculosis ought to center 
itself on the question of streets, proper 
housing conditions, recreation spaces, and 
other movements that will tend to decrease 
the number of cases of tuberculosis and 
to cure the cases already started. The dust 
of the street, moreover, has a strong in- 
fluence on the general life of the commun- 
ity. From the commercial standpoint it is 
the cause of much loss through its injury 
to buildings, statuary, fabrics in the homes 
and stores, and in many other ways. 

Another strong point from the social 
life is that there is a very direct relation 
ship between the poor and the streets. The 
homes of the poor are too seldom attractive 
enough to hold the people in them, especi- 
ally during the hot months, and they natu- 
rally take to the streets and will continue 
to do so until proper open spaces are pro- 
vided. The filth and dirt of the streets 
has a direct influence on these people. 
It increases the dirtiness of their homes, 
decreases their health and vitality, and de- 
creases their general esthetic standard. 

We need to learn in this country some- 
thing of street construction and decora- 
tion. Take the construction side alone and 
one may see anywhere the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, much annoyance in 


* A paper read before the First New Eng- 
land Conference on Street Cleaning, called by 
ey ~~ of Social Research of Rhode 
sland. 
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he increase of filth and dirt, through 1m 
proper construction and improper methods 
of providing for street utilities. A street 
is torn up for a new street car track, and 
is no more than relaid when it is torn up 
for resurfacing, then for wires, then for 
vas Mains, water mains, and so on through 
out the entire list. 

The decoration of the streets as well as 
their construction has a strong social sig 
nificance. If a street is unattractive it 
baits dirt as will any rubbish heap. A man 
will not throw a piece of paper on a clean 
street, whereas he will without hesitation, 
throw it on a dirty one, and he generally 
throws it where there is other dirt. Thus 
the accumulations grow. Properly decora- 
ted and properly kept streets will develop 
publie opinion, and lead to their own clean- 
liness. 

he main need perhaps from the social 
point of view is for clean streets. Most 
of our cities have a fair percentage of 
their streets reasonably well made, but the 
lack of publie spirit and intelligence on 
the part of the people leads to accumula 
tions of dirt which produce a great part 
of our difficulty. We need to reach the 
young people through such methods as 
were developed in a school in Brookline, 
where the school was organized, through 
two representatives from each room, into 
a good citizenship class, which kept the 
streets clean. To each child was assigned 
a beat, and they at first found that they 
were picking up lunch papers, exercise 
papers, ete. The supply of these was quick- 
ly stopped. They then had to proceed with 
their educational campaign to their parents 
and older brothers and sisters, with the 
result that there was a substantial change 
in the appearance of the entire district. 
It is more easy to educate the children 
than the adults, but every possible form of 
educational campaign should be established 
and persisted in and carried out. 

The streets in many respects bear on the 
social life of the community, and until 
our streets are better constructed and more 
carefully maintained we cannot claim for 
ourselves a high degree of intelligence or 
a progressive public opinion. 
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The Bacteriology of Street Dust’ 


By Professor F. P. Gorham 


Bacteriologist Providence Health Department 


Street dust and bacteria go hand in hand. 
Made up as street dust is in so large a part 
of surface washings, refuse of one sort and 
another, and animal droppings, we should 
expect its bacterial content to be high, and 
actual examination proves this to be true. 
But unfortunately we have come to think 
that the word bacteria always spells danger 
and disease. We must continually keep in 
mind, however, that harmless bacteria far 
outnumber the harmful ones, and it is 
but rarely indeed that we find the latter 
present in the dust of our streets. Never- 
theless the consideration of the possibility 
of infection arising from this source is 
certainly justifiable. 

The amount of dust, and consequently 
the number of bacteria, in the air in any 
given locality is dependent first on the 
presence of air currents of sufficient 
strength to lift these small particles into 
the air (for bacteria no more than the dust 
have motive powers of their own to lift 
them), and second on the character of the 
surface from which the particles may be 
lifted. Of course a hard, clean dust-free 
surface, or a moist or oiled surface, or one 
covered with vegetation, will contribute 
very little to the dust of the air. The dry, 
dirty surface will on the other hand con- 
tribute generously to every air current that 
passes. This explains why there are fewer 
bacteria in country air than in city air, 
fewer in mountain air than in that of the 
lowlands, and why the air of midocean is 
practically germ free. 

It has been found that in the city of 
Boston in winter there are some 10 or 15 
bacteria in every ten liters of air and 
about one-half as many molds. In Lon- 
don, about the Houses of Parliament, 42 
per liter were found, although at the top 
of London Tower there were only about 
one-third as many as at the ground level. 
In the middle of Paris the average per liter 
was about 4. The average number of bac- 





* A paper read before the First New Eng- 
land Conference on Street Cleaning, called by 
the a of Social Research of Rhode 
Island. 
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teria in the air out of doors, then, is per- 
haps about one in every ten liters, and 
from this fact Fliigge estimates that a man 
during his lifetime of seventy years in- 
spires about 25,000,000 bacteria, which is 
not more than the number which one 
drinks every time he takes a quarter of a 
liter of fresh milk. Living germs have 
been found in the air as high as 4,000 
meters, although the number is much 
smaller above 500 meters than below that 
altitude. 

Gravity, of course, is acting continually 
to cause these germs in the air to settle 
out; but an ordinary bacterium with a 
radius of about 0.0001 centimeter should 
fall through quiet air at a rate a little un- 
der 0.012 centimeters per second, or about 
17 inches per hour. Therefore it would 
take a very long time, even in still air, for 
the germ content to disappear, and every 
passing current would serve to hinder the 
process. Every rain or snow fall, how- 
ever, serves to sweep the air clean of its 
contained dust and germs, bringing them 
down to the surface again, and giving us 
clean, pure air after every storm. 

But most of these bacteria of the air are 
harmless germs, which have little if any 
effect upon us. There is very little likeli- 
hood of disease-producing organisms being 
present in the dust of the streets. The 
process of drying and the exposure to light, 
and especially to sunshine, is extremely 
detrimental to the disease-producing micro- 
érganisms. The very processes which tend 
to produce dust are the very processes which 
destroy bacteria. We know that virulent 
tubercolosis germs have been found in the 
expectorations on the sidewalks, at least 
while these expectorations were still moist. 
But we also know that the tuberculosis 
germs are more than ordinarily suscep- 
tible to destruction by exposure to light, 
and quickly die when dried. Experiments 
seem to show that it is the exception to find 
these germs in the dried dust of the streets. 

The spores of tetanus or lock-jaw are 
fairly common in street dust. We should 
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expect this as they are found more or less 
commonly in the intestinal canal of horses. 
The spores are not destroyed by exposure to 
light nor by drying. These spores, however, 
can only cause the disease when they find 
entrance in some way beneath the skin or 
mucous membranes of the body along with 
foreign matter. 
Swallowing them or inhaling them would 
Their 
presence in street dust may then be neg- 
lected. 

There is no evidence to show that any 
of the other communicable diseases are car- 
ried by dust. The germs which cause most 
of these diseases are delicate organisms, 
easily destroyed by unfavorable conditions 
such as would hold in the dust of the 
While we 


air-borne character of such diseases as in- 


a considerable amount of 


probably never cause the disease. 


streets. hear much about the 
fluenza and pneumonia, it is very probable 
that they are not air-borne at all, but are 
spread by more or less immediate contact, 
or perhaps in some cases by means of the 
spray from the mouths of infected indi- 
viduals, which often is distributed for con- 
siderable distances through the air by 
coughing and sneezing. It is very improb- 
able that the germs of these diseases or 
other similar ones would live for a suffi- 
cient length of time under the conditions 
necessary for them to become dried and 
thus get into the street dust. On the whole 
then I believe that the danger of direct in- 
fection by disease germs in the street dust 
is extremely small. There are other and 
more real dangers in the dust however. 
The breathing of particles of dust, par- 
ticularly if that dust be the result of such 
trades as iron filing, stone working, the 
dust of flour mills or coal crushers, and I 
suppose also to a certain extent if that 
dust be the detritus from the stone road 
surface, is sooner or later injurious to the 
delicate membranes of the throat and lungs. 
Inflammation follows the constant irrita- 
tion of the dust, and an opening is thus 
made for the disease-producing germs, that 
are always lying in wait for a chance to 
enter the body. When the influenza and 
pheumonia germs are being passed about 
from mouth to mouth and nose to nose, 
he whose mucous membranes have been pre- 
pared for the entrance of the germs by this 
preliminary irritation is the one soonest 
infected. He who has a healthy mucous 
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mem é inatfected by the irritating 
dust, is e one who escapes infection 
Dust fherefore, while not carrying disease, 
s he way for it, and this 
mtou ‘ ‘a0 4 t Nil Vie ri Yq tii t ¢ end. Al 
though our noses are so constructed that 
they can remove for us a certain amount 


of the dust from the air which we breathe, 
yet we must not overwork these protective 
devices. Continual bombardment by dust 
particles will eventually break down our 

Another real danger in street dust arises 
from the fact that we have not yet gotten 
by the stage where we find it necessary to 
expose many of our foods, especially the 
fruits which often are eaten uncooked, on 


windows, and even on 


counters, in open 














ELECTRIC SPRINKLER AND SCRUBBER IN USE IN 
BERLIN 


in front is a storage battery; in the middle a tank for 
water. which sprinkles the dust in advance of the 
scrubber (at the back). which is composed of 
rubber strips that really clean the surface. 


The filth of the street and 
the bacteria on it find their way to these 
foodstuffs, not only by being blown through 


the sidewalks. 


the air, but by means of flies, and by the 
While 
infection of the food by dust may not usu- 
ally be dangerous, yet undoubtedly many of 
the germs in the dust are those of decay 
and decomposition. Those carried by flies 
and the hands of the public, however, may 
very likely be disease-producing. At any 


handling of the passer-by. such an 


rate, whether dangerous or not, the practice 
is a filthy one to say the least, and should 
be abandoned at once. 

Moreover the filth of the streets may find 
its way into our houses on shoes or trail 
ing skirts. This is probably a far more 
serious matter than that of the air-borne 
germs. Moist filth, in which the bacteria 


are not yet dead, especially the sputum of 
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lution as is domestic sewage. 
not as dangerous they are 

here is no more sani 
n for allowing storm water 
ets to pass into our water- 
le-waters than there is for 
ic sewage to flow in without 
nt. Both should be properly 


ording to modern methods 


on, then, we must say that 


evidence shows that there 

dry street dust carrying 
the bacteria present in it 
far as the production of dis 
at they are filthy and may 
decomposition; that the 


fied in demanding air t 


ree from dust and filth, 1 
mediate danger of disease 
ed, but because of the fact 


general sanitary require 
ere is an element of dange1 
d recent filth of the streets 


‘elihood of its being trac 


Ked 
es where it may cause dis 
street washings sho ild be 


sed of, according to moder: 
All of these 


attained with a moderat 


vage disposal. 


ble and expense: first, by 
far as possible the pollution 
and second, by giving car 


the proper cleaning of the 


1idewaiks. 











The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


The Value of Machines and of Men 


In these days when many magazines h ages and salaries and in put ses OF 1D 
eaten the yellow newspapers at their ow rcequa le pparatus and of material at Tar 


game of exaggeration and over-statement re than its ma ' su 
t is refreshing to read an article like the ' t, properly spent, to build streets right 
e by Professor Gorham. who W rite Ss upon ce] them real) ch nh, and have a fo000 
the assumption that American men and margin tor other improvement But this 
men are not children who need To hye scared ng I GC LKe iy t un made in er 0 if 
nto decency by squadrons of bogy bacteria Pp t tem of city g vernment, where 
he plain facts which make dusty or muddy “© ©Xeculive power 18 divi led between a 
streets a standing menace to health ar mayor and neil, who regard me weo-inhaars 
quite sufficient in themselves. From th rt n avocation, not as the bus 
vatches in our pockets to the gvreat engine re t ' es, and vhost Les nure of 
vhich drive the ocean liners from port t a . ) 600 brie to enable them to 
rt we take infinite care to protect the aster ' migniy COMpiex Cuties i their 
rking parts from dust. Weeven carefully posit . no matter how earnest they may be 
ash the outside ot our bodies where dirt ” This situat ' $ made worse Dj} 


loes comparatively little harm, whil ‘ the tact that in many cases they a re 

reathe and eat dust with unconeern. Our crn sat ty vim “ er elected omicials 

irgans of defense against dust have not kep stonatioe tea ten Ss ae tengat cslgpe sora 

pace with our creation of dust in cities. S — PUR SOF the taxes We pay, 16 | 
le 


1Y 


. . " ect ‘ nen who shall have arge re 
‘ss a man is worth less than his wate] a 


. . . sponsil ty and adequate compensation, and 
r his automobile we must in common sense a 


‘rotect ourselves from dust. The only way ) VRS Re Cat Ses Cae eS oe nted 
. do this is to get dustless streets: and. ! 1 may be removed for cause. This seems 
measured against the disease and death that ‘'° © 8° mplished by the a 
spring from dirty streets, the cost is small, + government, tho igh that is not the ont 
even though the figures in dollars may be ‘'°T™ of responsible city government that is 
] 


large, POSSIDIC, 
w% . we 
Higher Taxes or Higher Grade Officials The Need of Knowledge 
“Yes, but this means higher taxes,” comes 
from a chorus of readers. Not necessarily levotion o1 rt of : ba 
In the first place it does not cost much more of women will ace sh, if they di 
to have streets really clean than half clean become weary of welldoing, there is a cl 


In one of our articles which shows what 


me eary well I ere 1 cieal 
if you go at it right. A prime requisite is, example of the need of knowledge. Lacking 
of course, to have streets so surfaced that the knowledge of the evils of publie drink 


they are not dust producers. The next thing ing cups they have recently provided them 
is to have cleaning implements that reall, for a fountain in their city park When 
clean instead of removing merely a major certain infectious diseases become epidemic 
fraction of the dirt. And the third item is among horses in any city the water is shut 


to have street workers who are earning their ff f publie 
wages; and the only way to accomplish that the 


watering-troughs to prevent 


spread of the disease. This has been 
is by having it thoroughly understood that lone for vears: but it is comparatively re 
if they don’t they will be discharged, and cently that the similar dangers of the com 
that no political pull will be strong enoug! mon drinking vessel have been understood 


to get them back on the job. Under the The invention of the “bubbling 
system of government in vogue in most of 


drinking 


fountain.” where the lips touch nothing 
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but the water as it comes from the pipe. 
entirely obviate these dangers to humans. 
We hope to hear soon that these faithful 
civic workers have their gift, 
and breught their city fountain up to date. 


we 
An Expense That Pays 


withdrawn 


be disappointed be- 
cause articles like the one on sewage dis- 
posal in this issue do not indicate a definite 
plan for cities to follow. If they did pre- 
scribe a panacea we would not print them, 


Some readers may 


because they would be as misleading as the 
claims medicines. All 
we can hope to do is to arouse an interest 
on the part of our readers in having their 
cities up to date in such matters, and to 
leave them with the conviction that the best 
expert advice is the cheapest in the end. 


for certain patent 


This is a day of specialism in engineering 
as in medicine, and it pays well to employ 
as a consulting engineer one who devotes 
himself to one branch of his profession. In 
most cases he will save the amount of his 
fee many times over. 
we 

The Newspaper as a Civic Leader 

The writer of the leading article in this 
issue pays a high tribute to the civic work 
While the Dallas News is 


by no means the only paper that is waging 


of a newspaper. 


a consistent and persistent fight for civic 
betterment it is unfortunately true that 
such a course is exceptional. It is always 
easier, and often apparently safer, to con- 
fine one’s civic editorials to pointing out the 
faults of administrations to which one is 
politically opposed. Constructive civic lead- 
ership demands from the editor a thorough 
study of the subject as well as the courage 
to drive his pen through the prejudices of the 
many and the privileges of those who fatten 
on our present system of municipal govern- 
ment. He must also be broad and 
enough to realize that he is not waging a 
warfare on individuals, but on a 
and that apparent incompetency or even 
some sorts of graft are less a matter for the 
rebuke of individuals than for the finding 
and removing the causes of incompetence 
and the temptations to grafting. There are 
many daily papers that have the power to 


wise 


system, 
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redeem their cities, and to an editor who has 
any real sense of civic loyalty such an op- 
portunity must offer the highest of all re- 
wards—the consciousness of having in the 
best sense been a public benefactor. 


We 
Respectable Robbery 


In the “good old times” in New York on 
the somewhat rare when false 
scales and measures were discovered they 
were broken up. Under the present ad- 
ministration so many were found that this 
method was abandoned as taking too much 
time, and thousands of them were loaded on 
scows and dumped in the ocean. This does 
not mean that dealers had suddenly become 
more unscrupulous, but that officials had be- 
come more scrupulous. While the credit of 
ferreting out the facts that led to this 
wholesale destruction is due to the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, equal credit is due 
to Commissioner Clement Driscoll, of the 
Department of Weights and Measures, who 
so relentlessly pursued the respectable 
thieves who robbed the poor as well as the 
rich, and to Mayor Gaynor who appointed 
a man of Mr. Driscoll’s character, and who 
stood behind him when big men resented 
the interference with their petty thievery. 
Such activity and backbone have been so 
absent from the municipal 
offices of this city in the past that it seems 
unlikely that under former administrations 
the evidence produced would have brought 
about any startling results. 


we 
The Cities’ Roll of Honor 


Now that the fall subscription season has 
got fairly started there are likely to be each 
month as many changes in this roll of 


occasions 


conspicuously 


honor as there were in September. The 
new cities are Kingston, Newburgh and 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Williamsport, 


Pa., which take fourth, fifth, sixth and 
tenth places respectively. Grand Rapids, 
Minneapolis, Washington and Memphis 


drop out. The order now is: New York, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Kingston, Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Williamsport, Chicago, Providence, 
Norwich (Conn.) and Pittsburgh, Denver, 
Tiffin (Ohio). 





City Tree Planting 


By T. Glenn Phillips 


Landscape Architect 


Cultivating and Planting 

Having considered the design and selec 
tion of our street trees, we may now give 
our attention to the further considerations 
of planting and care. 

Trees, to be healthy and luxuriant, must 
grow as any other plant in good soil, and 
unless this is naturally very rich, the trees 
should be planted in good-sized tree pits, 
from which the sand and gravel have been 
removed and replaced by good soil and fer- 
tilizer. The size of these pits varies, of 


course, with the kind of tree. Large grow- 








SUGGESTED TREE SPACING 


ing trees require larger pits than smaller 
ones, and gross feeders making higher de- 
mands than slower growing ones. If it is 
always remembered that trees are planted 
for the future, and if well planted, may last 
many years, the matter of slight additional 
present cost should not be seriously con- 
sidered. For trees like the elm and oak, 
the pits should be not less than eight feet 
in diameter, and four feet deep. For ma- 
ples, planes, etc., a minimum of six feet in 
diameter, and for small trees, like horse 
chestnuts and hornbeams, a five or six-foot 
pit is sufficient. 

~* Report No. 1 of the Detroit City Plan and 


Improvement Commission. Concluded from the 
September issue. 


Planting may be done in either the spring 
or fall, but where large trees are to be 
moved, winter is better, when they may be 
moved with a frozen ball of earth. To many 
large trees serious damage is often done by 
the use of clamps, causing bark injuries, 
which injuries may not appear, however, for 
several afterwards. To 


seasons 


guard 
against this carelessness of tree movers, the 
moving should be done under the oversight 
of reliable and conscientious superinten- 
dents. 


The proper spacing of trees is equally as 
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PRESENT IMPROPER SPACING 


important as proper planting, and the ten 
dency is generally to plant much too closely. 
When it is considered that a mature elm or 
oak can spread seventy feet, and that ma- 
ples commonly spread from thirty to forty 
feet, it is very evident that the spacing of 
trees, as on many of our streets in Detroit, 
at twenty-foot intervals or less, is absurd. 

On very narrow streets the trees should 
be planted even farther apart than neces 
sary for growth, in order to prevent exces 
sive shutting out of light and air. 

The great majority of the east and west 
residential streets in Detroit are especially 
unfortunate in the matter of spacing. These 
streets, none too wide even under proper 
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nditions, at present with their two rows 
of crowded trees, give the general impres 
sion of congestion. In warm weather their 
solid lines of dense foliage prevent the 


movement of the rather faint breezes ar 


are really unhealthful. It would greatly, 
prove sucl treets | t 
not less thar ty-foot ( 

ately placed on the ck 
treet llustrated ( ! 

O an , ‘ ‘ el el 
immediate effec bu t 1 da l 
practices hen the e al es for t 
ning, p oute t r tl 
trees may very likely prevent its exec 

Ihe normal spacing of trees on streets « 
ordinary width depends « the variet 
tree used Elms and oak hould never be 
planted at less than thirty foot interval 
while fift ect etter Mapk pl 
ote m be pla ( n thirty ‘ 





forty feet apart, poplars not close 
twenty-five feet, and hornbeams and hors 
chestnuts twenty feet. 

The question as to what constitutes the 
most etlicient size of tree to plant is a vari 
able one If large trees are planted much 
time is saved and an immediate effect is 
secured, but they take hold slowly, and it is 
doubtful if the y ever make as he altl Vv trees 
as when smaller ones are used. For the 
best results, most trees should be plante 1 
when not over two or three inches in diam 
eter, but if the city owns its nursery and 
the trees are there carefully root pruned, 


they may be used up to eight or twelve 
inches in diameter with success. 
Care and Protection 

After the trees have been si lected and 

planted they must still remain a constant 

eare if they are to continue successfully 


Abuse, insects, disease, and physical in 





juries must all be guarded ainst. 


In great part, such care and oversight 


must come from the city tree authorities, 


whatever method of control may be prac 
tised, but it should be borne in mind that 


the tree laws of any community cannot be 
ughly effective unless the public is 
familiar both with the regulations them- 
selves and with the sources of injury which 
they seek to prevent. 
[he sources of injuries are various. Those 
ch are easiest preventable, being those 
ised by misuse or neglect. In country 
nd suburban districts, as well as within the 
itself, the ruthless work of telephone 


and electric light companies, in clearing the 


ieir wires, have done much to seri- 
sly and permanently disfigure many valu 


able trees. Such outlying roads, especially 


he outskirts of cities and towns, sooner 
r later become suburban streets, when the 


trees capable of furnishing a valuable ad 


net to such streets, very often are found 


jured beyond redemption and must be cut 
] 


down and replaced by younger trees at a 


rreat loss of both money and time. 


\ = 
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Improper men 
preventing spittin reper method 


Phe custom of nailing advertising posters 
and sign boards to trees is another fruitful 
source of injury. Not only do the signs 
velittle the imposing effect of the tree, but 
more or less harm is done to the bark, which 
gives chanee for disease to enter and ulti- 
mately destroy the tree. Again valuable 
trees are often sacrificed by house movers. 
lo remedy these evils there should be a law 
forbidding all tree cutting or mutilating ex 
cept by special permit from the park author- 
ities of the city, county or state having 
charge of the district. 

Many injuries occur to trees in the course 
of construction work. Here lumber, brick, 
ete., may be piled around the tree trunks, 
guy wires improperly attached or grading 
carried on over the roots. 

The piling of lumber or bricks, etce., 
around trees, injures and bruises the bark, 
and thus permits easy access for rot, decay 
and the various fungus diseases. 

If guy wires are attached directly to trees 
their pressure causes them to cut into the 
bark and so shut off the supply of sap in the 
inner cambium layers and cause death. 
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If small strips of wood be placed between 
the wires and the bark, the pressure is dis 
tributed, and so the injury to the inner 
bark is lessened. 

Girdling also occurs when iron bands are 
placed around trees to prevent the splitting 
off of branches. This purpose may be 
equally effected by iron rods without danger 
to the tree. 

Where filling must be done around trees, 
great care should be exercised, since it is 
not generally known that to raise the grade 
more than three or four inches around the 
base of a tree will often kill it. Therefore, 
where possible, trees should be moved to 
meet the new grade, and if not the tree 
should be welled around. Porous filling to 
permit the air to reach the old surface, and 
drainage in the filled area or occasional dry 
well air shafts to accomplish the same pur 


SECTION 


FILLING AROUND TREE BY MEANS OF WELL 


pose, might be substituted for welling if «ke 
sired. (See diagram). Property owners, it 
cognizant of all these dangers, can in large 
measure prevent them on the part of con- 
tractors, either by expostulation or by ob- 
taining from the court an injunction until 
the proper investigation can be made by the 
city authorities. 

Ignorance and carelessness are responsi 


ble for many injuries to trees, often even in 
connection with trees which are within the 
cities’ own control. This is most commonly 
shown in the treatment of trees growing in 
the sidewalks. Pavement above the roots, 
even when an unpaved area of a foot or 
more on all sides is left, shuts out the water 
supply, and may cause serious injury to the 
tree. A tree’s roots spread nearly as far as 
its branches, and it should receive water 
over a correspondingly large area. That 
such damage is due to ignorance and might 
often be guarded against by more general 
knowledge of tree conditions, is shown by a 
specific instance which recently came to my 
notice. A prominent citizen of Detroit, a 
man noted for his civic pride, caused a 
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sidewalk pavement to be carried entirely 


ver the roots of some splendid elms. 
Where narrow streets demand that traffic 
must be carried over the roots of trees, iron 
gratings, which will permit the water to 
reach the roots, should be used in place of 
vement, care being taken that the ring 
around the trunk be kept sufficiently large 
to prevent girdling. A clever form of such 
grating is that used around the two elms in 
the Shaw Memorial in Boston. This is 
formed by a number of iron rods forming 
an outside ring, which radiate in towards 
the tree. Thus, in the event of the tree 
growing over the rods, the spaces between 
will prevent girdling. (See diagram.) A 
similar form of grating is much used in 
Germany and France. Where small-sized 
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DJECTION 
TREE GRATING AS USED BY SHAW MEMORIAL, BOSTON 


trees are planted, a one-piece grating may 
be used, provided the central ring is large 
enough to permit future growth of the tree 

A source of damage to trees, rather little 
known, is that caused by putting on cotton, 
soaked in kerosene, as a protection against 
insects. The oil blisters the inner bark, 
causing the outer bark to drop off a year or 
two later. A number of valuable elms have 
recently been injured in this way in De- 
troit. 

The injuries caused by insects and dis- 
ease, being more conspicuous, are better 
understood, and already much has been done 
to combat them. All trees should be in- 
spected both spring and fall, the diseased 
portions removed, and insect nests and 
eoeoons destroved. To guard against the 
various rusts, mildews, leaf blisters, ete.. 
the dead leaves should be gathered in the 
fall and burned. In addition, one or more 
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sprayings should be given in the spring o1 
-] ] 

early summer, and special spraying 

insect pests, like the tussock moth, ar 


be guarded against. All spraying sl | 
in charge of a man tl ighly gl 
vith the diseases and insect pests pec 
to the various trees 


Bands or straps placed around the tr 





ot trees eariy 1! the SPT nig irs at ls ler ‘ 
protection against the ravages of caterp 
lars and various insect larvae. Elm tree 
may he large ly saved trom the elm beetle 
the use of bands of sticky substances placed 
three or four feet f1 1 the ground which 
prevent the scent of the gless femal 


Pruning 
Judicious pruning may do much to im 
prove the 


trees, some 


appearance and health of many 
trees like the poplars are s n 
| 


killed by excessive pruning. Hornbeams 


ind Oriental planes will tand much prut 


ng, and may, if desired, be trained 
ormal eff ‘} i 


ts for street wor This is ofter 


lone in Europe and effective examples ar 
seen in some French Avenues and in the 
clipped tree canopies of the Swiss villages 


Pruning may be done at the time of the 


or spring inspections, and such times 
ill ke ul or We < ! in ~ ila ty re 

} ] ] ; 
moved, unsvminetrical and excessive growtl 


and 
poor, the balane 


where root conditions are 


between 1! 


growth carefully kept | vounds m 

. : 
by such pruning hould be treated wit! 
paint or tar Pruning for formal effects 
may be done throughout the vear s or 
juired 


1} ~ 
pruning oper 


that 


spraying or planting, shou 


important 


} — 
ations, like the ld 


be under expert supervisior Trees shou 


never, except in the case of young spe 

mens, be pruned from the top, as is so often 
to stimulate head 
This custom, no doubt, arose in the old days 


when trees were brought from the woods t: 


done, in order rrowth 


n the oper Such trees havi 
shade and crowded, had 
put forth top growth at the expense of side 
When 
different conditions the ] 
pruned off to 
dency of side growth and 
Wher 


street 


be planted 
grown in closely 


growth. moved into the open witl 


ng leader was of 


necessity restore the ten 


give a compact 


and bushy head. trees are grown in 


nurseries as most trees are to-day, 


and there properly pruned, it is 


unneces 


sary to prune when transplanting, except 
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id out the head or cut back excessive 


of trees are cut back, the nat 
iral effect is lost and the beauty destroyed 
not mutilate. 

\ iteresting 
severe tree surgery which may be used when 
badly shattered by wind 
such 


form of pruning is the 


rees have been 


orms In cases three-quarters or 
re of the head may be pruned off, to re 
and 


move hnjyured portions restore sym 


metry. Such trees, of course, never quite 
‘ir original beauty, but it is often 
ich better to do this than to eut down the 
There 
tine examples of old trees in the 


Mass., 


Sargent has restored in this man 


tree and lose a valuable landmark. 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plains, 
whic h Dr 


ner after serious hurricane damage was 


In addition to the general care, pruning, 
te... voung trees should be protected by tree 
rom injuries by animals or people. 
young trees not only mar their 


eauty, but provide spots at which many 


irs afterwards disease may find entrance 
Legislation and Control 
In order that all the 


herein recommended, may 


ideas of citv tree 
planting, as are 
om the theoretical into actual 
practice, 1f 1s necessary that there be some 
reneral oversight by the city, and the whole 
matter controlled by some central authority 

lo quote from Charles R. Lamb, Secre- 
tary of the American Tree Planting Asso 
ciation: 

“There will, however, never be a satis 
factory planted street in our city or in any 
other until either the very autocratic system 
of a centralized government, like Washing- 
followed, or the laws are so recast 
that a city itself can (under proper regula- 
authorize the planting of trees 
throughout an entire street, indicating the 
regular points along the sidewalk for such 
controlling the selection of the 
best adapted to thrive 
under city conditions, and finally making 
the charge for the trees, either as an as- 
against the property in front of 
which the trees stand, or a general assess- 
ment against all the property along the 
street so beautified.”’ 


ton, is 


tions) 


planting, 


trees as to those 


sessment 


There are different methods of exercising 
such control, depending altogether upon the 
park organization of the city. Such control 
should be in the hands of park authorities, 
whether a park board as in some cities, or 
single commissioner as in Detroit. Where 
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there are a number of commissioners it 
would be advisable perhaps to have a sub- 
committee of forestry to have charge of the 
tree-planting department. The work would 
in all cases be carried on by an annual ap- 
propriation included in the park budget. A 
forester or superintendent should be em- 
ployed, as is often done, who should have 
in charge all matters of care, planting, 
combat of diseases, ete., and professional 
advice in the matter of design could be 
furnished by the landscape architect  re- 
tained by the city. 

The authority of the commissioner or 
committee should be absolute in deciding 
how, where, and what trees should be 
planted on all streets, boulevards, squares, 
play-grounds, parks and parkways. Also he 
would have power to thin existing growths 
of trees which are too crowded, and to re- 
move undesirable tree plantings and replace 
them with more suitable ones. The com- 
missioner or committee would further have 
power to compel private owners to follow 
out the established policy of a street in re 
gard to kind, size, and spacing of trees, and 
to comply with proper planting regulations 
and care. He would also dictate what trees 
shall be planted by real estate companies 
upon new allotments before such shall be 
received into the city limits. He would 
have the oversight of all combat of disease, 
pruning, spraying, ete., and where private 
owners do not take proper care of their 
trees, he should be able to have all trees 
eared for at the owner’s expense. 

It is also suggested that the city maintain 
its own nurseries for the propagation and 
growth of trees and shrubs for street, boule- 
vard, and park use. Immediate effects can 
be thus secured at a greatly reduced cost. 
The benefits accruing from such a city 
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nursery would be not only to insure the 
kinds of trees which are in harmony with 
the general scheme of city planting, but 
also to assure vigorous and healthy trees 
and proper care and attention during the 
early stages of growth. 

The existing evil of high street tree mor- 
tality can be greatly reduced by obtaining 
nursery grown trees in preference to those 
collected from the woods by tree movers. 
Nursery grown trees being properly root 
pruned can be transplanted without great 
loss. On the contrary, large trees brought 
from the woods can only be used success 
fully when great care and attention are 
given. As commonly planted this is not the 
case. They are usually guaranteed for a 
period of two years only, during which time 
the property owner gives the tree little or n 
attention. Now a tree uneared for in ad 
verse soil may live through the first year 
upon the sap existing in its own root ball, 
and may even survive in a sickly condition 
the second summer only to die the third 
Such trees, if given careful attention dur 
ing the first few years, might live to a 
healthy maturity. 

The following tabulated list comprises a 
few of the better trees for a city planting: 
trees which are hardy, and one or more of 
which will usually be found to meet the re 
quired conditions in any case. The figures 
regarding height and age depend, of course, 
upon varying conditions, and at best are 
only approximate. The use of these trees, 
as recommended above, is suggested by 
number as follows: 

No. (1) For Business Streets. 

No. (2) For Avenues. 

No. (3) For Residential Streets. 

No. (4) For Parkways and Boulevards 


No. (5) For Country Roads. 












Name. Scientific Name. Use. 
American Elm...... Ulmus Americana......... 2, 3, 4 
English Elm.......- - Campestris........... 2, 3, 4 
Hard Maple.......- Acer Saccharum............. 2, 3, 4 
Norway Maple......  Piatanoides...........- 2, 3, 4 
Oriental Plane..... Platanus Orientalis........ 2, 3, 4 
American “= .oeee oF Occidentalis..... . 5 
Black Oak......... Quercus nigra..........+++-- 3, 4. 5 
Red  eeeucena ‘a TUBER .ccccccccess s, 4, 5 
Scarlet ” csnqenan - Coecinea .......- ~~ + 
Pin " pean i Paulstris .......-- , 4, 5 
White ry packet oe BIBR ccccvescocecess 4, 5 
Horse Chestnut..... Aesculus Hippocastanum..... 1, 2 
Hornbeam ...-Carpinus Caroliniana..... L.&¢ 
Carolina Poplar ..Populus Carolinensis..... 3. 4,5 
Locust ...»Gleditschia triancanthos..... 3. 4 
Tulip tree.......s6. Liriodendron Tulipifera...... 3, 4 
White Birch........ Betula Papyrifera......... 4,5 

| River  eeeaen asd NISTR cece wow 4, 5 
Black “ aa," Lenta ... esocsa te & SG 
American Beech....Fagus Ferruginea..... ee 


Height. Age. Spacing. Growth. 


Peculiar Troubles 


120 ft 200 50 ft Medium Elm Beetle, Mildew 
100 “ 200 5 . 
120 100 pe Rapid Tar spot, Leaf spot 
80 100 35 ‘ 
ao 150 ) 
120 100 50 Bark peeling with age 
150 ** 300 50 ** Slow Mildew, Leaf Blisters 
150 200 so ** 
150 00 50 
50 00 50 
150 00 50 
60 100 5 Rapid Tussock M 
4 1 25-30 Slow 
60-80 20 95 Very ipid 
110 “ 75 0 Medium Borer 
150 * 100 5 o 
120 * 150 35-50 “* ad Borers 
0 150 35-50 a: sorers 
70“ 100 ae Rapid Borers 


Very slow 
























































American Society of Municipal Improvements 


By A. Prescott Folwell 


With the increasing growth of cit 
realization of the 


ies and 


importance municipal 


affairs there have come into existence a 
number of societies whose embership 
composed of those who take an interest in 
such affairs, generally as citizeus, but 
some cases as office-holders Among the 


latter may be mentioned comptrollers and, 
Several of these 


former is- 


more recently, mayors. 
societies have been described in 
sues of Tue American C 

In 1894 Mr. M. J. Murphy 


missioner of St. Louis, 


Street Com- 
Mo., was impressed 
with the desirability ot 
organization 
oth 
supervision 


1 
the 


some 


through which ials 






having 
over or control of 


public works of mu- 


nicipalities throughout 
the eould 


and in- 


eountry ex 
change ideas 
concerning 
methods and details of 


constructing 


formation 


and oper- 


ating such works. By 
corresponds neces 
he found that there 
was considerable inter 
est in the idea and on 
Septembx r 1), IS4, 
about sixty officials, 


representing thirteen 


cities, with whom he 








‘ontinued to increase in a very encourag- 
ng way. 

One obstacle to retaining members al- 
ready obtained was the temporary nature 

municipal official tenure; one striking 
illustration of this being the fact that dur- 
the very first year of the Society’s 
existence its organizer, Mr. Murphy, went 
ut of office to be a member. 
As the position of city engineer is in many 
cities the most permanent one, and as he 
the only one whose official 


no 


and ceased 


1s practically 
work is likewise his life’s profession, it was 
but natural that the 
proportion of the mem- 
bers who oceupied that 
Ss h ou | d 
and 
one-fourth 


in- 
1897 
of 
membership con 
of 


position 
crease, by 
nearly 
the 

sisted 


gineers., 


cit vy en 


During the following 
two years the member- 


ship rapidly fell off, 
largely due, it is be- 
lieved, to the dropping 
out of those members 
whose interest in the 
Society had never been 
very great. For the 
next five years the 
membership remained 
about constant, al- 


had corresponded, met though the work done 
in Buffalo and there -_, a by the Society was still 
organized the Ameri- JULIAN KENDRICK of the highest class, 
can Society of Munici- Pretert American Society of Municipal improvements 44 the papers con- 


pal Improvements. These officials includ 
ed twenty-eight members of Boards of Pub- 
lic Works, seven Councilmen, seven Street 
and 
six City 


Sewer Commissioners, a Mayor and 
Engineers, the remainder being 
made up largely of minor officials with a 
This 
first meeting was practically one of organi 
and the 
which there was an 
mation the 
papers was held the year following at Cin 
cinnati. 


a few citizens who occupied no office. 


zation only, first convention at 


interchange of infor 


in way of discussions and 


For three years the membership 
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tributed and published in the proceedings 
during those years commanded the respect 
f all municipal engineers, and are still re- 
erred to by those who are engaged in re- 

ire h 

During these years the Society was ap- 
parently “finding itself,” and with the tenth 
vear there came a sudden renewal of in- 
indicated by an increase of mem- 
bership of nearly 100 per cent in the next 
two years; and this increase has continued 
vith greater or less uniformity, -the mem- 
bership having increased more than 300 


work. 


terest, 


————————————————EE 
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per cent in five years With this imcrease 
has come more or less of a change in the 
character of the membership, in that 1 
number of city engineers and superinten- 
dents of streets, sewers, wate ‘ i t I 
municipal utilities increased much mor 
rapidly than did that of mayors, ¢ nel I 
men and others only indirectly connected 

n an official capacity with actual const: 

on and operation. | 

[he idea of the founders of the societ 
included, among other advantages, that 
an interchange of ideas between those whi 


appropriated the funds and made th 


on the one hand and those who actual the 
spent the money and 
executed the construe 
tions on the other. 
This is still retained 
as one of the valuable 
features of the so 
ciety, although it 
must be confessed 
that much the greater 
interest is displayed 
by the socalled practi- 
cal men, and most of 
the papers are con- 
tributed and discussed 
by these. 

The benefits derived 
from membership in 
the society are those 
which are found to be 
contributed by most 
organizations of simi- 





i’ ( é I 
‘ ec , 
ile $ ! x 
pp i 3 sad 
Ss ( el rT \ ( I ers 
S ‘ ter t nal 
2 it lliteres 1 i V 
a. r 
‘ ‘ > CACC ill rma ) hit 
1 ( y 7 ns wha 
3 Clk g I M 
i ( m ; 
mem : ! I 
ns ( thy t 
ry | I ( t the reque 
1 
members 
ll ri ! $ Det 


Ing H Is er vy 
the p1 cr 

) r 

hh ‘ ‘ 

Cle 

City ' } 

Ih ‘ 

struet 1 ar} t 
pavements bY muni 


pal plants, ill the 
cluding of illeys 


street plans, ete 1) 


lar nature, and consist time of Ils 
in an increase in in- BS answe such inon 
formation of acquain- A. PRESCOTT FOLWELL ries is largely avoided 


tances among those 


Secretary American Society of Municipal Improvements 


Perhaps even more im 


engaged along similar lines of work, and _ portant is the fact that the Clearing Hi 


opportunities for that class of advertising keeps 
of one’s work and abilities which is recog mun 


nized as legitimate among all professions in 
in that it is incidental to the conferring 
of benefits on fellow members by the « 
tribution of information acquired thr 
experience, or of descriptions of work di 


signed or executed which may offer sugges 
tions to others engaged in similar wor 

The papers and discussions at the c 
ventions are published annually and sent the 


to all members; and these proceedings co! progr 


stitute a library of such value that the 


secretary is being continually called upor fairly 
for back volumes, some of which have been ciety, 





on file a list of practically all th 
ipal officials of the country, and is thus 
n t apply to the necessary 
in person for the desired 
reneral field covered by the society 


een divided up and each pranch put 


large f a standing committee, each 
securing for presentation at the 
ntions such information and data as 
necessary and desirable for keeping 
membership informed concerning 


ng that particular line. The 
tees now acting, the list of which 
we ll indicates the scope of the sO 


are as follows—Street Paving, 
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Street Lighting, Sewerage and Sanitation, 
Water Works and Water Supply, Taxation 


and Assessment, City Government and 
Legislation, Disposition of Garbage and 
Street Cleaning, Municipal Franchises, 


Municipal Data and Statistics, Park De- 
velopment and Maintenance, Fire Protec- 
tion, and Standard Specifications. 
Probably the high class of papers which 
have presented the 
and the standing of the members who have 


been before Society 


prepared and discussed such papers have 
done more toward establishing for the So- 
ciety an enviable reputation, and attract- 
ing to it from all parts of the 
country, than any other one asset to which 
it can point. A num 
ber, approximately one-third, of the city 


members 


very considerable 
and consulting municipal engineers of the 
country are now found among its member- 
ship, and this third includes an even larger 
percentage of those who are the recognized 
leaders along their respective lines, many 
of the remaining two-thirds being those 
to whom municipal work is but incidental 
and their positions but temporary. 

It is the the Society, and one 
which it feels that its rapid growth dur- 
ing the past five years justifies it in hoping 
for the realization of, that it shall number 
among its members practically all officials 
directly interested in the and 
maintenance of public works, together with 


aim of 


execution 


a large percentage of others who are less 
directly interested. This is not with the 
idea of attaining mere bigness, but because 
that the benefit de- 


its members realize 


rived by each of them is largely propor- 
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tional to the numbers of those who can be 
counted upon to contribute from their ex- 
perience toward the common fund of in- 
formation, and also because it believes that 
it is its duty to bring to the knowledge of 
all who are eligible to membership the ad- 
vantages which it has to offer and thus give 
to all an opportunity to share in such ad- 
vantages. It is hoped that this outline will 
serve this purpose and give to many who 
might not otherwise receive it information 
which will lead to their sharing in the re- 
ceiving and conferring of these benefits. 
The membership of the Society is divided 
into members and 
To the first is eligible 
“any engineer, officer or director, who shall 
have charge of or supervision over, or be 


two classes—corporate 


associate members. 


employed as a consulting engineer on, any 
public or municipal department work.” 
Any person may become an associate mem- 
ber who is “interested in municipal im- 
provements or work as a contractor or con- 
tracting agent or who is a manufacturer or 
dealer in municipal supplies.” The dues 
of the Society are kept low, being only 
sufficient for covering the expense of hold- 
ing the conventions, printing the Proceed- 
ings, conducting the Clearing House of 
Municipal Information, and carrying on 
such correspondence as may be necessary. 
The finances of the Society are in a healthy 
condition, it having no debts, and a surplus 
which is increasing slightly from year to 
year. 

The next convention will meet at Erie, 
Pa., October 11-14. City officials who are 
not members will be welcome as visitors. 








Federal Buildings as a Basis for City Beautifying 


By Carlyle Ellis 


Three hundred and seventy-five American 
communities have received new federal 
buildings or appropriations for them in the 
last two years, of which two hundred and 
twenty-nine have not yet been commenced. 
Fifty-six millions of dollars are now being 
spent by the Department of the Treasury 
in building them, besides nearly $25,000,000 
for extensions. 

Each one of these communities is receiv- 
ing something that is at least of architec- 
tural significance, a monumental building 
sincerely intended to be one of the best if 
not the best in the place. 

This suggests the possibility of making 
use of these federal buildings to forward 








mined by local influences. If the body of 
citizens is indifferent politics are likely to 
enter in and the building may be “shelved” 
on a side street among coal yards and 
second-hand stores where it is out of the 
way and its beauties are obscured. In town 
after town you will find just such condi- 
tions, and usually you will find the reason 
lies in some influence opposed to an un- 
selfish public interest. Someone had a pull 
and a site to sell. 

If, however, there is strong public senti- 
ment in favor of the best site that can be 
secured and an intelligent interest in city 
beautification almost anything is possible. 
The government architects are entirely will- 








lec FevenAe BYILUING AT LEAinuiun,. Ar 

It lonas rather like the residence of a rich American mer- 
eS a 

the plans for city betterment and beautifica- 

tion which almost every community is con- 

sidering these days. 

Effective centralization is the keynote of 
city planning, and the federal building in 
any city or town naturally and inevitably 
is an important part of any central group 
that may be planned. Its location there- 
fore is of the utmost interest in every- pro- 
gressive community. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest 
how the receivers of buildings from the 
federal government may best take advantage 
of the gift to better the looks, convenience 
and prestige of the community. 

Obviously the primary question involved 
is the site. This is a matter largely deter- 


IME PUSTOFFICE AT LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Another example of uneconomic and unsuitable building for 
the administration of Federal business 
ing to codperate to the fullest extent in 
plans for the placing of their buildings to 
the best udvantage. It is a matter of pro- 

fessional pride if nothing else. 

As a general principle the ideal site for 
the postoffice and courthouse (if the two 
are combined, as is now often done) is in a 
central square facing an important street 
with adequate parking space around it and 
the other public and semi-publie buildings 
grouped for convenience in the neighbor- 
hood. It might be possible for instance to 
have the town hall and library in the parked 
square with the post office and the hotels, 
theatres and principal business buildings 
outside and facing it. 

Only exceptional conditions will, of 
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course, permit of such an ideal plan as this. 
In the majority of cases there must be a 
compromise, and this compromise will vary 


for almost every locality as local conditions 


vary. 
It is almost impossil le, ther: fore, to give 
definite rules that wil! apply to each casé 


Except for a few fundamental principles 
that apply generally the problems of the 
individual towns are matters for expert 
vice j ist as are the prot lems of architecture 
in individual buildings 

The fundamental principles are based o1 


practical requirements, and the basic o1 
nveniencs The 1 fice should 
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_. THE POSTOFFICE AT FORT DODGE, 1OwA 
One of the strange misanoplications of archichecture to a 
definite purpose 

easily ava labl to the greatest possil 

number of people, and so should the courts 
and city offices Streets should be wide 
enough to carry the maximum traffic of the 


present and allow reasonably for future 


growth. The canyon-like downtown streets 
of New York are examples of what happens 
when such provision is not made. An im- 
consideration is 


portant transportation 


lines. If many of these converge at the 
crossing of two ordinary business streets, 
as is generally the case, there is sure to be 
congestion sooner or later. The plan of a 
central square obviates the possibility of 
congestion, as all lines circle the square or 
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branch out from it on all four sides. If the 
town is laid out with radiating avenues or 
boulevards (as few American communities 
are) the transportation problem is further 
simplified. Am enormous amount of traffic 
can thus be centralized without congestion. 
Chis plan also gives the most favorable lines 
of growth, as it requires generally no mak- 
ing over of whole sections, as is so often 
required in growing towns today. 
The importance of a new federal build- 
ng to a town in its relation to the pre- 
ent (and excellent) idea of city planning 
be briefly stated as two-fold: it gives 
reason and basis for revision of 

















THE NEW YORK POSTOFFICE 
Frequently cited as an example of unsuitable and ineffective 
Federal architecture 


the city plan, always a more or less disturb- 
ing though not necessarily a very expensive 
problem, and it sets a standard of style in 


architecture for other public and semi-pub- 





lic buildings. 

The prevalent styles of architecture 
throughout the occidental world today are 
modern interpretations of the Grecian. The 
most obvious characteristics of these styles, 
all of which are now known as classic, are 
the use of Greek columns and the triangular 
‘“nediment.” Our own Colonial is a classic 
style which came to us by way of England, 
where it is known as Georgian, and which 
in turn came from Italy where the Renais 

















POSTOFFICE AND CUSTOM 
An example of appropriate and beautiful classic 


sance movement, or rebirth of the classie, 
began amidst the ruins of ancient Rome. 
Rome got its architecture originally from 
Athens, so the chain is complete. 

In our Colonial period the Capitol at 
Washington and the 
were erected. 


Treasury building 
These are superb examples 
of classic architecture, dignified, imperial, 
After- 
wards this fine tradition was lost, and a 
great many buildings were added that are 


fitly expressing our national spirit. 


HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
building conveniently and comfortably placed 


very poor classic or something else alto- 
getner, 

In recent years American architects have 
gone to France and Rome to study, and 
have brought back a new sympathy and 
understanding of the original forms. So 
we have a sort of later classie revival 
Banks, libraries, skyscrapers, homes and 
even churches are being built on forms 
Ly inspired by the Athenian t mples 


and practically all the federal buildings are 


origina! 
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NEW RENAISSANCE POSTOFFICE IN STERLING, ILL. 
A small but dignified building of suitable design well placed and surrounded with adequate space 
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FEWVERAL RUILUING. 
A goed example of Uncle Sam's targer new buildings in renaissance. 


and the smaller 
in some interpretation of the parent style. 
This latter application is largely due to 
the work of the present supervising archi- 
tect of the Treasury, John Knox Taylor. 
For twelve years Mr. Taylor has been build- 
ing the custom-houses and 
courts of the nation, and his has been an 
important contribution to our architecture. 
He that the forms most 
nearly express the national spirit and tradi- 
tions of this composite people and therefore 
he has built exclusively in some interpreta- 
tion of the Greek. The interpretation 
varies with the locality as, for instance, in 
old Annapolis the post office is Colonial and 
in Southern California the style accords 
with the local Spanish traditions. No vari- 
ations, however, are permitted to obscure 
the fact (to be told in the architecture) 
that the buildings are American, that they 
are federal, and that they serve their par- 
ticular purpose of post-office, courthouse or 
whatever it There thus a certain 
unity in all recent federal buildings, though 
each is designed with its locality and its 
individual site in view. A vast majority 
of them are, as a matter of fact, extremely 
good, and, when compared with those of a 
generation ago, seem positively masterly. 
One of their best points is that the small 
and inexpensive ones are evidently as care- 


post-oflices, 


believes classic 


is. is 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Note the unmistakable Federal character in thie 
recent productions 


fully studied as the largest, so that the 
several hundred towns that are to receive 
federal buildings are pretty sure to be 
getting something as good or better than 
anything they now have, either public or 


private. 
As the needs of each of these commun- 
ities are to be studied individually and 


filled as nearly as the appropriations and 
the sites offered will warrant the opportun- 
ity presented in these many cases is obvious. 

In cases where the site is not already de- 
cided upon, a public movement should be 
started to secure money for architectural 
advice as to the best thing to be done. 
This is generally the work of the local 
improvement associations, but an appropri- 
ation may fairly be made by the municipal- 
ity. Where the citizens are public spirited 
little or no agitation will be needed to 
create a general popular demand for the 
use of the best available site. If there is 
indifference the difficult work of creating a 
vigorous local pride is pretty sure to fall 
on the shoulders of a few active ones, such 
as every community has. 

Having secured popular approval and a 
definite idea of what is best to do another 
difficulty has often to be faced. This is 
the financial one of getting the desired site 
for the amount Congress has appropriated. 
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Local sentiment and public spirit will some- 
times do much towards getting the consent 
of property-holders to a moderate valuation, 
and there is the other but equally difficult 
alternative of getting an increase in the 
appropriation. The assistance of the local 
representatives in Congress is necessary, 
and, if the plan is a wise one and the size 
of the community justifies it, the assist- 
ance of the Treasury Department so far as 
it can legally give it, may be counted on. 
The department has, in numerous actual 
cases, shown itself most willing and even 
anxious to assist the communities in secur- 
ing a worthy and suitable site for its archi- 
tectural production. The municipal gov- 
ernment also can be of assistance, and it 
often has sites available, such as in public 
squares, that might well be devoted to a 
monumental federal building. 

If the site has already been finally de- 
cided upon, and the citizens are not satis- 
fied that the best possible has been done, 
the question of securing adjoining property 
for the future use of the city might be con- 
sidered, or a park plan of worth be solved 
that would still make the federal building 
the focal center it should be. 

It is not always possible or necessarily 
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desirable that the federal building should 
face the axis of a street, but usually this 
adds greatly to its effect. All who have 
visited Washington know well the special 
charm of its vistas that end in a good 
mouumental building, and this thing is 
constantly done in Europe. An elevation 


73 


is also immensely valuable as a site for 
buildings that express the dignity of the 
state. This was fully recognized in the 
days when the Acropolis at Athens was 
crowned by the Parthenon. But in the 
days of our decadence, now happily past, 
Americans lost sight of this important prin- 
ciple, and the cost in dignity and beauty 
to many of our cities has been enormous. 
The home of the national Congress is on 
Capitol Hill, fortunately, and we have come 
to see why it is so and to do the same thing 
elsewhere whenever it is possible. 

In cases where a new street must be cut 
to give the desired treatment to the new 
building economic considerations must of 
course come first. If a new street is needed 
to take care of traffic, or a narrow and un- 
important street can be made a main artery 
by widening, the seemingly large invest- 
ment will be found to pay in the end. 
The increase in property values created by 
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SHOWING THE RETURN TO OLD ARCHITECTURAL TRADITIONS AND THE GAIN IN DIGNITY AND 
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the improvements will gradually bring b: ngs to remain. Its rentals thus form a 
to the municipal treasury all the improve subst al fund for the continuance of the 
ments have cost. The great city of London vor intil‘the entire tract is secured and 
has worked just such a problem as this is ready to open the boulevard. For it 
re t Lond necessary t 3s not necessary either to build on a site 
t i t throug! he heart the moment one is secured or to wait until 
one of its 1 cr ! Che the building is determined on before look- 
itial estment wv mous ng fora site. The wide-awake community 
I ( be planning for its new post-office, city 

















NEW POSTOFFICE AT DURHAM, WN. C, 


Though occupying an ordinary business street corner and 


lacking surrounding space this 


building is unmistakable to 


character and purpose 


but 1 each side. When 
the street was finished the adjoining land 
was put on the market, and so great was 


a considerable strip 


the increase in values that the entire enter- 
prise paid for itself. 

It is not necessary, however, to purchase 
all the land at once. The City of Cleveland, 
which has adopted and is carrying out a 
singularly good group plan, is buying the 
property for a boulevard piece by piece as 
the money is secured and allowing the build- 


hall and library long before appropriations 
are made for them, and will have a well 
defined plan which includes a place for 
each one of its public buildings as they 
come. So widespread is the awakening in 
this country as to the value of well planned 
and beautiful communities that every city 
and town will almost surely be facing be- 
fore long the positive necessity of action. 

There will never be a better time to be- 
gin the good work than now. 
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The Problem of Extending the City Plan’ 


By Major Joseph W. Shirley 


Chief Engineer Baltimore Topographical Survey 


The replies made by many cities to ques- 
tions regarding their methods of carrying 
out a definite plan for future growth of 
streets are so vague and unsatisfactory as 
to prove that city planners give most of 
their attention to recasting the congested 
portions of our cities, and fail to include 
the external planning which, if neglected, 
is sure to cause greater difficulties in later 
years. Some cities make a pretense of 
supervising new layouts, but Washington, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are the only 
ones that can claim a definite plan for 
street extension. Chicago says that “the 
land within the city limits is prairie land 
and practically flat, and therefore the city 
has no topographical plans and consequent- 
ly no laws to govern them.” Yet this 
city is preparing to spend a vast sum of 
money to alter conditions which are the 
outgrowth of the very lack of definite plans 
in the original construction. Common sense 
demands a broader interpretation of city 
planning. 

The one notable exception to these gen- 
eral conditions is that of our national capi- 
tal, which seems to have a nearly perfect 
method. It is interesting to note that the 
only American city which makes no pre- 
tense of governing itself is probably the 
best regulated as regards proper restric- 
tions for civic improvements. A study of 
the method in vogue in Washington is of 
value to those cities that desire a harmoni- 
ous design for their unimproved areas, but 
few localities could carry out the stringent 
regulations in force in Washington as to 
the layout of streets and lots. 

Let us see what Baltimore has done to 
put into effect a comprehensive method of 
governing extensions to its street system. 
Seventeen miles of rural territory were it 
corporated within its limits in 1888, and 
soon after the Topographical Survey Com- 
mission was appointed and directed to make 
a topographical map of the whole city, in- 
cluding the recent “Annex.” The map 


* Abstract of a paper read at the Second Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning and the 
Problems of Congestion 





vas made and has proved invaluable from 
in engineering point of view study of 
proposed improvement plans An oflicial 
pian ior the extension {1 streets was 
the 1 rte | and alth £ tar trom ] 
lect t has served the « il s a basis 
of control of its future growth 

These were the days before landscape 


architecture had reached its present im 


portance along lines of scientific treatment, 
and the new plan adhered to a certain por 
tion of an old plan of the county commis- 
sioners, which was laid out according to 
the unsightly gridiron method. The north 


east corners of these streets were marked 


on the ground by stone monuments, a 
scheme which, while in no way dedicating 
the street for public use, impresses prop 
erty owners forcibly that the streets are 
actually going to be opened, and that they 


might as well yield to the carrying out of 
the plan. The troubles of enforcement are 
consequently lessened. When work began for 
a girdle of parks and boulevards around 
Baltimore, it became possible to treat the 
extension plan more artistically, departing 
from the checkerboard system and follow 
ing in a general way the natural contour 

In due course the plan was adopted by 
the mayor and council, and later an act 
of the General Assembly prohibited the 
city from accepting the deed or dedication 
or the opening in any manner of any street 
which should not conform with the gen- 
eral plan or the plan as amended by ap 
proval of the Topographical Survey Com 
mission and the City Council. In spite of 
the apparent power thus conferred the au 
thorities have found their control rather 
weak. Property owners have a prejudice 
for laying out their property according to 
their own ideas, and are quick to feel 
that restrictions encroach on _ personal 
liberty. 

Additional powers are necessary to cope 
with the problems that arise in carrying 
out these and similar plans. All improve- 
ments in the undeveloped territory must 
be directed along lines and grades in har- 
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mony with the plan. Some streets are 
already laid out and built upon, but do 
not conform to the general plan; on these 
further building must be prevented. Other 
streets are laid down on the plan to be 
opened in due course; here also building 
must be prevented. 

If property owners really insist on open- 
ing streets not laid down on the plan, and 
on building on the beds of streets to be 
opened later in accordance with the plan, 
it is impossible to prevent them. The only 
thing that can be done is to throw obstacles 
in the way of the work. Even cities that 
have not adopted a street plan do this by 
refusing to lay any water main or sewer 
or other public improvement in the beds 
of sireets laid out contrary to the city’s 
wishes, and by allowing no damages for 
improvements made within the beds of 
streets laid down on any authorized map 
before such streets were actually opened 
on the ground. In conjunction with a defi- 
nite plan, which every city of importance 
should have, these obstacles make excel- 
lent preventives. 

A Baltimore man bought some unim- 
proved property, and proceeded to lay it 
out in direct opposition to the general plan, 
which was being followed by his neighbors 
on three sides. No persuasion moved him, 
and before the city could block his move 
by opening one of the established streets 
of the plan, he had erected a number of 
houses in the bed of that very street, thus 
making the condemnation too costly. So 
the city has an unsightly patch in the 
midst of a properly laid out section. The 
“no damages” provision was not considered 
of sufficient weight by the local courts to 
prevent the building. In Philadelphia the 
authorities would simply have refused to 
give the builder the lines and grades neces- 
sary in order to get a permit to build, but 
the legal department of Baltimore rules 
that a permit cannot be withheld on these 
grounds. The city authorities may refuse 
to lav water mains on this street, but may 
not be able to deny the owner the privilege 
of laying them at his own expense if he is 
willing to do so. 

In cases where property owners have be- 
gun developments before a definite plan 
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was adopted by the city, it may cost them 
considerable hardship if the desirable 
changes are made. If a compromise can- 
not be effected, the city may open an im- 
portant thoroughfare and buy up consider- 
able property around it, disposing of it in 
conformity with the new lines, and making 
it wise for obstinate owners to fall in with 
the plan. 

In regard to preventing building on the 
beds of new streets, many cities seem to ac- 
complish this by a form of dedication shown 
on their plattings, and by not allowing dam- 
ages for new improvements when such 
streets shall actually be opened. In Pitts- 
burgh they “locate” a street by ordinance, 
and refuse to allow compensation for build- 
ings destroyed in the actual condemnation, 
provided the buildings have been erected 
since the passage of the ordinance. This, 
however, is rather severe on the owner, be- 
cause the ordinance does not guarantee that 
a street will ever be actually opened on the 
ground, and as the ordinance may be re- 
pealed at any time, the owner is quite “up 
in the air” as to the intentions of the 
authorities. In dealing with this problem, 
Roston simply refuses to lay water mains, 
ete.; in fact, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has prohibited the placing of any pub- 
lie improvements in the beds of the non- 
conforming streets. Both the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court and the Maryland 
Court of Appeals have declared the “no 
damages” provision unconstitutional. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
cities should coéperate with their immedi- 
ate neighbors in order that a development 
may be attained that shall be symmetrical 
with that already accomplished within their 
borders. Milwaukee has taken several steps 
along the lines of public health and safety 
in planning for a consolidation of the city 
proper with a group of several outlying 
communities. Baltimore plans to codperate 
with the adjacent counties for a harmonious 
extension of the street system, and when 
the old turnpikes from distant towns to the 
heart of the city are made modern in width, 
grade and alignment, besides having the 
appearance of up-to-date boulevards, they 
will form a sort of radial framework for 
suburban growth. 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


In Defense of a Village Asset 

The Society for the Protection of Native 
Plants, of Boston, has recently issued two 
interesting leaflets in defense of the road- 
side flowers and shrubbery and of wildflow- 
ers everywhere, both written by Mr. Walter 
Deane. Mr. Deane points out that one of 
the chief assets of the American town or 
village is the beauty of its roadside scenery. 
He says, in part: 

“Now one of the chief points of attraction 
is the country road. We come up here (he 
is referring to New Hampshire) to enjoy 
nature and to gain strength, and our drives 
and walks are the great attraction of every 
day. The features of the roadside are ab- 
solutely gone if we miss not only the beau- 
tiful trees . . . but also the tangled 
shrubbery skirting the way . . . ‘This 
undergrowth is one of the chief beauties in 
the scenery of the roadside, and forms a 
setting for the trees and taller shrubs. 
Every plant that nature has set out is 
needed to make a harmonious whole. 

. A long experience shows me 
that it is along the roadside that the study 
of nature can be followed with the greatest 
ease and with great profit L appeal 
to you to use all your influence to retain 
these attractions. Do not ‘clear up’ the 
roadsides hv cutting down the very plants 
that we come up here to see. Destroy these 
beautiful borders to your roads and the 
attractions have gone. Why! in the land- 
scape gardening of today they are seeking 
to reproduce these natural features of the 
roadside in our private grounds and our 
publie parks. They have at last realized 
that nature, after all, is the best guide. It 
is not only your grand old Monadnock, 
your sweeping fields, rolling hills and glo 
rious woods that we love, it is also the 
beautiful country roads, lined with nature’s 
garden, in which birds without number 
spend the summer with us.” 

This is good advice for every rural vil- 
lage in the country. Some one ought to 
write for us an authoritative article on the 


architecture of the roadside, in which it 
should be made clear just where the street 
curb of the town should stop, where the 
uncurbed street or road is appropriate, 
and where the roadside tangle, which Mr. 
Deane so well defends, should begin. As 
Professor Shaler once said, it is time for 
us to quit hewing and carving and spading 
nature into saying something we think she 
might say, but which she never has said 
and never will say if we let her have her 
way about it. 
we 

The Playground Movement in West Virginia 

It is a fact of some significance that the 
playground movement is making a substan- 
tial start in West Virginia. West Virginia 
is a young state, as far as the chief play 
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ground states go; its resourees are such 
that they must be taken by rough-and-ready 
methods. The people have thus not had 
the best of opportunity to consider such 
questions as playgrounds, juvenile courts, 
medical inspection of school children and 
many others with as much freedom as the 
people of other states. But it is significant 
that the people of West Virginia are seeing 
that if they are to maintain the sterling 
qualities of their population and combat the 
strongly manifested tendency towards ring 
control in politics, something must be done 
to develop among the young the ideas of 
independence, selfreliance and fair play. 
The playground is the best place for these 
developments. 

Wheeling started the movement by open- 
ing two playgrounds during the past sum- 
mer. The people there plan to open two 
more next year if funds can be raised; 
and they are already laying plans for an 
active money-raising campaign during the 
coming winter. 

Charleston, Huntington and Martins- 
burg have started playground associations 
which are actively canvassing the older 
associations for methods and their locali- 


ties for support. Parkersburg and Fair- 
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mount are agitating the matter and will 
probably get under way next year. 

These places are wise to make an early 
start. The land needed can now be had 
where it will best serve the people, and 
at a price that is not prohibitive. West 
Virginia towns are not poor, at least they 
have no license for being poor, on account 
of their great natural resources, and they 
can take now what they need more easily 
than at any future time. 

As has been intimated, the need for the 
influence of properly conducted playgrounds 
is in West Virginia particularly great. 
The great resources have led to the develop- 
ment of great interests. The great inter- 
ests are a dominant force in politics. The 
people are naturally loyal, but many of 
them, as elsewhere, need to learn the dif- 
ference between loyalty to principle and 
the blind following of a party leader. To 
vote the party tag and put a bad man into 
office is as disloyal in one place as in an- 
other. Playground experiences teach this 
better than anything else. 

ote 
Penn Yan Talking Playgrounds 

The Penn Yan, N. Y., Democrat, is sup- 
porting the suggestion of turning the Yates 
County Agricultural Society fair grounds 
into a playground for the use of the chil- 
dren of Penn Yan. The idea is excellent. 
Fair grounds, like school buldings and 
school yards, are bringing in but a poor re- 
turn to their communities because of the 
fact that they lie idle so much of the time. 
The use of the Penn Yan ground for play 
purposes would not interfere with the an- 
nual fair and the fair would interfere with 
the use of the ground for play for only a 
week or so. The use for play would tend to 
develop the appearance of the ground, lead- 
ing to such planting of trees and shrubs 
as would add to its beauty and usefulness. 
The space inside the track could be properly 
graded for baseball and football, for tennis 
and for general play purposes. Plenty of 
apparatus could be erected in a way not to 
interfere with the fair purposes. 

The ground, under such a development, 
could be made to render an enormously in- 
creased return to the community. . The idea 
is one the people cannot afford’ to turn 
aside, and it is a good one to be taken up 
in the very many places where play space is 
needed and where good areas are devoted 


only to the questionable values of country 
fairs. Why give fakirs privileges not ac- 
corded to the children of the community ? 


we 
Junior Improvements 


There is growing evidence throughout 
the country that people are beginning to 
appreciate the value of interesting the 
young people in the things the older people 
come to with such reluctance. Our Ameri- 
can spirit of independence runs riot when 
it comes to our most intimate actions under 
urban conditions. To “chuck” our fruit 
skins, wrappers, cigar stumps, sputum, ev- 
erything, in fact, that no longer has value 
to us, is as natural as life when we are in 
public places, while in our homes those 
of us who are “civilized” and “cultured” 
would never think of such a thing. Low 
deep is a culture that will keep rubbish 
and garbage off the floors of the private 
home and cast it at random upon the floors 
of the community home? Not very deep, 
nor very consistent, nor very valuable, we 
all know when we come to think of it. And 
when we come to inquire for a solution 
of the problem we quickly see that it must 
be through education and through a sub- 
stitution of civie pride, community pride, 
for individual license. 

Now civie pride is as yet a difficult ac- 
complishment. It is as foreign to the 
mainsprings of the lives of most of us as 
it ean be. Not till we can see that it must 
supply at least a part of the motives of a 
successful and happy life will we moult our 
summer sloth and our winter hibernation, 
and assume the garments of a temperate 
zone of personal freedom through seeking 
the wellbeing of a part of us through the 
wellbeing of all of us. 

What is the process? Mainly, it seems, 
through sane provision of education for 
the young through doing properly all things 
affecting private and public life. The young 
are mentioned because with the middle-aged 
and old it is too late to develop in most 
cases more than theoretical reform. This 
somewhat lengthy preamble will serve to 
show what is needed and why it is needed, 
perhaps also the direction in which we 
must look for it. 

Concrete examples will serve better than 
theory. A brief one will do now, but it 
will be the purpose of this department to 
pass along for the benefit of any one who 
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may care to use them the most helpful ex- 
amples that may be obtained. 

A correspondent from the village of 
Whitehall, New York, says that there the 
women aided in forming a junior league 
of three hundred children and that these 
children have done for the town more in 
two years than the men have in ten. “They 
have a large sum ready for a playground, 
have fenced the cemetery, have cleaned up 
the town generally, and have opened a li- 
brary which is justifying itself to the for- 
eigners as well as to the townspeople.” Of 
course the women have been the leaders, 
but in this movement they have had the 
assistance of the young people, and the 
young people have had the assistance of 
the movement. 

The chief point here is that the young 
people, by the methods suggested, becon ce 
truly educated in civics. It is brought 
to them before they enter upon their per- 
sonal activities and have learned to center 
ell their theughts around these activities 
It gives them the broader view of lite, 
and points out, what will by most of them 
be acquired unconsciously and be uncon- 
sciously practiced, that the ideal life is the 
life that is good for all the people of the 
community. A generation universally edu- 
eated along these lines would bring the 
practical millenium. That the educational 
process is taking place in only widely iso- 
lated spots is one of the chief blots on what 
we call, perhaps we hope it may some day 
become, civilization. 

we 
An Improvement Fete 

Hastings, N. Y., has a playground and 
summer school for its poorer children, 
those who cannot go away and who have no 
place of their own for normal recreation. 
The need is well put by a member of the 
committee in charge when he says: “When 
our public school closes several hundred of 
our little people are practically turned loose 
upon our village streets. Although they 
live in the country, their homes are so 
crowded and congested ‘’\at their environ- 
ment is as bad as that of the slums of 
New York. They need a place to play that 
is clean and well fitted with facilities for 
wholesome amusement. Teachers must be 
employed to direct their energies into the 
proper channels.” 

This is a sweeping statement but it is so 
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true, and the situation is so common in 
“country villages” that it is noteworthy 
that the people of one place appreciate it. 

The Hastings enterprise needed money, 
and a most interesting Venetian Fete was 
planned to provide it. The newly organ- 
ized village improvement society took 
charge. The Tower Ridge Yacht Club, 
wondrously decorated for the occasion, waa 
the starting point, and the Italian gardens 
f oirs. H. L. Lawrence, across the budson, 


f chief activ- 


were the terminus and place 


ity. Boats were made to look as much as 
possible like gondolas, and though most of 
them were supplied with engines, young 


men with sashes looked and acted as nearly 
as possible like gondoliers. Music added 
everywhere to the gaiety of the occasion, 
and throughout the scene was brilliant and 
inspiring. In the meantime the needed 
money was raised and the children of Hast- 
ings will be properly cared for. 


ov 


More Doing in Montclair 


Montelair, N. J., is offering many inte 
esting examples ol what to do and how to 
do it in improvement work. The idea 
grows alike among private citizens and the 


many excellent organizations. <A recent 
evidence of interest comes from the publie- 
spirited action of Mr. James N. Jarvie 
who offers, through the Municipal Art Com 
mission, a number of substantial prizes for 


various forms of residence improvement 
The prizes are as follows: 

First—A silver cup for a place of 200 
or more feet frontage. 

Second.—A silver cup for a place of from 
100 to 200 feet frontage. 

Third.—A prize of $50 for a place of 50 
to 100 feet frontage. 

Fourtl Two prizes each of $25; one for 
a place showing the most improvement on 
land bordering on the line of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and one for a place border 
ing on the line of the Erie Railroad. 

Fifth.—Four prizes each of $25 for flower 
gardens, one award to be made to each ward 
in the town. 

The judges who are to award the prizes 
are asked to consider the general arrange- 
ment and care of grounds and gardens, in- 
cluding care of trees and shrubs; treatment 
of grounds as a picture (a) as seen from 
the street, and (b) as seen from the resi- 
dence; the attainment of privacy or seelu- 
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sion; and the livableness of grounds and 
their qualities as conducive to outdoor life. 

The prizes are generous and the results 
must add much to the movement for im- 
provement which is so much in evidence 
throughout the town. 


we 
Block Society Possibilities 


The Block Improvement Society idea was 
conceived and first put into effect by Mayor 
Ward of Birmingham, Alabama. The cen- 
tral idea is that each block or square shall 
organize, through its inhabitants, an im- 
provement society to look after the beauti- 
fication and betterment of its environment. 
The idea is a good one in that it brings the 
needs of the situation home to the indi- 
vidual and shows the relation of the in- 
dividual to the community. A friendly 
rivalry between blocks will tend to bring 
even the most indifferent citizen into line, 
for neighbors will not readily allow any one 
to spoil their block, which often happens 
under a go-as-you-please policy. 

The idea may be carried out in places of 
any size. The rambling village along a 
country road may consider itself the pri- 
mary unit, or it may organize on both sides 
of the way. A cross roads village may have 
four groups. The development of a square, 
by two parallel streets both ways, gives op- 
portunity for nine groups, and thus the idea 
may be carried to any extent. 

Mayor Ward has laid down the following 
principles: 

“Pull down your fence. The city will 
haul it away and keep off the cows. If you 
can’t be induced to part with it, fix it up 
and paint it. 

“Whitewash every thing you can’t paint. 

“Plant lawns, flowers and trees. Wher- 
ever the ground shows bare, plant some- 
thing green in it. 

“Exercise the same supervision over your 
sidewalks as over your front yard. Side- 
walks are the index of the people inside. 

“Trim up trees which are too low and 
which overhang sidewalks. 

“Plant a strip of green in bare places 
along sidewalks. 

“Don’t let vour dog bark all night. Think 
of your neighbors. 

“Sweet peas, climbing nasturtiums, castor 
beans, hollyhocks, or even sunflowers make 


an effective screen to hide old fences, sheds 
or other unsightly views. For permanent 
sereens use hardy shrubs or the quickly 
growing vines. 

“You may have a window box filled with 
geraniums if you cannot have a grand yard 
filled with choice roses.” 

Where could not all this be done to ad- 
vantage? The Block Society idea, if prop- 
erly developed, will lay a splendid basis for 
real community development. This can 
grow only where there is a definite com- 
munity consciousness. 


w% 
Vineland Accepts a Suggestion 


In answer to a letter from this depart- 
ment the following was received from Mr. 
Walter II. Blake, chairman of the Vine- 
land, N. J., Committee on the City Beau- 
tiful: 

“The Mayor of Vineland handed your 
recent communication to me to answer, and 
in doing so I will state that Vineland is 
as clean and pretty a place as one could 
wish to live in. In visiting the Pacific 
Coast, especially Pasadena, Cal., the “show 
city” of the United States, some of us were 
impressed with the idea that the beauty 
of the city was to a great degree in its 
clean streets, beautiful lawns and flowers. 

“So our Mayor appointed the above Com- 
mittee for the purpose of making our town 
still more attractive. Our special work 
has been to set flowers in our public parks, 
offer prizes, and to create public sentiment 
in beautifying our city: first, by clean 
streets, sidewalks and lawns; second, by 
cultivation of flowers, etc.” 

The committee referred to is composed 
of twenty men and women who are inter- 
ested in Vineland, and they were selected 
five from each quarter of the town so as 
to secure uniformity of interest and de- 
velopment. The committee has met regu- 
larly and has taken up the obvious needs 
of the borough. Much has been done in 
the way of cleaning up rubbish and putting 
things to rights, and, on the construc- 
tive side, flowers, grass and shrubs are en- 
couraged everywhere, as these are known 
to be the natural enemies of rubbish. A 
clean, bare place is fair, but it invites 
rubbish. A garden, a lawn or a bit of 
shrubbery does not invite rubbish. 

Vineland is to be congratulated. 
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Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


Sanitary Administration in English Towns 

The staff of the medical officer of health 
in many English towns now includes one or 
more women inspectors and at least one 
qualified veterinary inspector. This ad- 
cussed by Charles Porter, medical health 
ofticer of St. Marylebone Borough, London, 


rust 19. 


vance in sanitary administration is dis- 


in the Municipal Journal for Au 

The women inspectors take charge of in- 
fant life protection, visiting homes and ad- 
vising in regard to the care of mothers and 
nfants at birth, teaching hygiene and giv- 
ing attention to the feeding and the bring- 
ing up of children. They also care for the 
health of women and children in workshops 
and factories by seeing that sanitary work- 
ing conditions are maintained. Such as- 
sistants have usually had training or ex- 
perience in nursing. Recently the “health 
visitor” has to a certain extent taken thi 
place of the fully qualified woman inspector. 
Her work is mainly that of infant life pro 
tection, but in some places she works also 
in a general way for the prevention of dis- 
ease. The veterinary inspectors have been 
very successful in their work of preventing 
transmission of tuberculosis from animals 
to men by means of food. 

The medical officer of health is, in most 
towns, the chief school medical officer, with 
several assistants to attend to the routine 
work. In small towns no such assistants 
are provided. School hygiene and the medi- 
eal inspection of school children has caused 
great activity in publie health departments, 
and the publie has been greatly benefited by 
the spread of health information. School 
nurses are very helpful in the examination of 
school children, the treatment of minor ail- 
ments and in making poor children cleaner. 

These various assistants number in some 
towns as many as twenty or thirty. Besides 
these there are engineers, workmen and the 
nursing staff of hospitals, and, in some 
places, a clerical staff of from eight to 
twelve members, who deal with correspond- 
ence, notices regarding nuisances, infectious 
diseases, etc., and whose work is of great 
importance to their chief. 


In the larger towns the bacteriological 
and chemical investigations which play so 
large a part in modern public health work 
are not performed by the medical health 


officer. Food analysis is attended to by the 
public analyst, and some local bacteriologist 
makes the examinations required to deter- 
mine disease or locate its source. 

The same issue of the Vu pa Journal 
says that the Local Government Board has 


issued an order sanctioning under certain 
conditions the supply of diphtheria anti- 
toxin by sanitary authorities. This prac- 
tice has been in vogue tor several years, but 
t is now placed on a proper footing, and 
there is no longer any doubt “as to whether 


a local authority is or is not acting within 


its rights in supplying to medical practi- 
tioners a curative medium of which the poor 
cannot avail themselves on account of its 
costliness, and which the medical practi- 
tioner can hardly be expected to provide at 
his own expense.” This is an advance in 
public health administration which will un 


doubtedly reduce diphtheria mortality. 
ove 
More Comfort in the Same Space 

In most large German cities and their 
immediate suburbs the mass of people live 
in block houses of four or five stories, with- 
out gardens. This is universally admitted 
to be injurious from every point of view, 
but the claim is made that land is so dear 
that high tenements are a necessity of pay 
ing investments; that cities must not spread 
out so far as to make burdensome demands 
for transportation and construction and 
lighting of streets. 

Should anyone affirm that it is quite pos- 
sible to house at least half the population of 
any section in two-story houses for one or 
two families and to supply garden room, 
without robbing the landowner or the land- 
lord, without decreasing the floor-space for 
each family, he would be laughed at. Yet a 
recent number of the Stadtebau contains an 
article by Dr. R. Kuezynski and W. Leh 
ness which makes this assertion. 

The diagrams show a tract of land in a 
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Berlin, g, after deduct- 
ing the surrounding streets, about 48 acres 
According to the old system this is cut uP 
by five » blocks, eac 


contains two 


suburb of measurin 


streets into twelve 


76 metres deep. Each block 


wide 


rows of four-story, back-to-back tenements 
covering five-tenths of the land, six-tenths 
in the case of corner lots. The plot for each 
tenement is 38 metres deep, with a frontage 


of 20 metres 

The 
that residence 
need not be 


new system recognizes the principle 


their low dwell 


as the 


streets, W ith 


ings, so wide compara- 


small number of traffic streets, which 


tively 
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The ground floor 
for one family, and the 
and the attic can be rented. 
The larger plots of the inner zone are di- 
vided for building and gardening in much 


front and back gardens. 
dwelling 
story 


makes a 


second 


the same way, and the same division of 
house room can be made. Thus 550 small 
and 100 larger two-family houses are 


planned. 

According to the old system of block tene- 
ments the land contains 191 building plots 
ir-story hon ; the new system affords 
107 plots for four-story houses, which differ 
from the 191 tenements in being well ven- 
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OLO SYSTEM OF BLOCK TENEMENTS 


permit more “intensive” building and de- 
mand, therefore, a correspondingly greater 
width. By this new plan the land is di- 
vided into two large blocks by a broad traffic 
street. A small strip around each block is 
devoted to four-story dwellings; the interior 
of the blocks is reserved exclusively for two- 
story houses for one or two families, with 
cellars and with attics suitable for sleeping 
rooms. These houses cover two-thirds of the 
Shops 
not allowed in them. 
The inner zone is laid out in little plots, 
usually 40, 
frontage of 


land, and all of them have gardens. 
and workrooms are 
sometimes 46, metres deep, with 
Half the plot, in 
two-fifths, left 


6 metres. 


ease of corner lots for 


NEW SYSTEM OF SINGLE HOUSES WITH GARDENS 


tilated. In consequence of the exclusion of 
shops from the inner zone of the new plan, 
the outer zone of 107 houses contains as 
many shops as do the 191 buildings of the old 
plan. It is true that the yards of the single 
houses are smaller than those of the block 
houses, but this lack is more than atoned 
for by the fact that the back windows of the 
single four-story houses look out on the 
gardens of the little houses in the inner 
zone, instead of on the back walls of four- 
story tenement houses. 

There are plenty of roads leading within 
the blocks. These numerous by-streets, each 


not less than eight metres wide, give much 
better provision for getting about than the 
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broad streets of the old system. The new 
system gives a greater street length with a 
smaller street surface than the old method. 
The park space, instead of being used up in 
two large squares surrounded by wide 
streets, is arranged by the new system to 
provide fresh air for the interior of the 
large blocks, to give the children plenty of 
room to play along the quiet streets and to 
furnish recreation to the grown-up people 

Considerable money may be saved by the 
lighter paving and the smaller piping re- 
juired on the quiet, thinly populated resi- 


dence streets. We have not space to out- 


line the argument for the financial element 
f the proposition. The figures for land 
value, construction cost and rent given in 
this article refer to suburban serlin. 
American cities may make their own appli 
catio Re The new scheme is worthy of care 


ful study 


A Miniature Village 

The boys of the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School at Redhill, Surrey, England, 
have built a tiny village which is a model 
of construction, and which is affording a 
practical knowledge of proper civic con- 
ditions. It is laid out on a considerable 
part of the countryside, and the houses 
are of solid stone, cement, brick and iron, 
and are fitted to resist the ravages of 
weather. 

Town and Country for August 20 gives 
several views of this village, showing how 
completely it is equipped and how altera- 
tions can be made in the interior of build- 
ings by lifting up the upper stories; show- 








THE MAIN STREET OF THE MODEL VILLAGE 




















MAKING INTERIOR ALTERATIONS 


ing, too, how the boys walk like giants 
through the little streets and over the iron 


girdered bridge that spans the river, which 


is stocked with fish and is fitted with work 


ing locks that control the flow of water 


There is a church, correctly furnished even 


to an automatic chime of bells; a railroad 


f 


and a station, various classes of residences 


and other buildings. The boys keep the 
streets and buildings in repair and are con 
tinually learning some of the lessons of 


good citizenship. 
ove 

The Berlin Exhibition 

The double July-August number of the 
Stadtehbau is devoted to the recent city 
planning exhibition in Berlin. This issue 
is richly illustrated, not only with views in 
conjunction with the text, but with 36 extra 


pages of plates, showing many extension 


and transformation plans for cities in 
Europe and America. Among the most 


notable plans and models exhibited were 
several already described in Tue AMERICAN 
Ciry. 

The Stdadtebau gives a list of the most 
important exhibits, and, after a brief state 
ment of the progress and extent of city 
planning and the importance of this ex- 
hibition,—the first devoted solely to town 
planning ever held in Germany,—many 
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PROPOSED GARDEN VILLAGE AT KNEBWORTH, ENGLANDY, ALUNG THE GREAT Nuntocnw nAticwar 


Existing and proposed buildings are shown by black and shaded squares A indicates sites for public buildings, B sites 
fer stores, C sites for churches and schools, D recreation grounds, parks and allotments, E sites for workshops 


pages are given to reviews of plans and 
models. They are considered in groups re- 


+ 


lating to traffic, transit, congestion, parks 


and playgrounds, garden cities, ete. None 
of the plans for Greater Berlin are included; 
these may have a special number later on. 

We reproduce the plan of the Knebworth 


garden village, which is being developed 
along the line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way about twenty miles north of London. 
The western half of the settlement will have 
a finer architectural appearance than the 
eastern, with its broad avenue leading to the 
church, which will be surrounded by stores 
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and semi-public buildings. The old London 
Road, running almost parallel with the rail 
road, will be so transformed from its present 
narrow and uneven course as to become the 
chief feature of the eastern half, and will 
be picturesque with shaded residences and 
with a village square accommodating the 
principal inns and stores. 
ote 

Health Matters 

Among the papers in the last quarterly 
issue of the American Journal of Public 
Hygiene are several which relate to the 
improvement of public health by teaching 
hygiene and sanitation to the children in 
the schools. This has been proved to be 
one of the most effectual means of getting 
at the people in the homes. There are also 
several articles on the sanitary education 
of the public by means of health exhibi- 
tions and museums and on the necessity of 
making people understand why the local 
board of health demands their obedience 
to its rules and regulations. 

We particularly appreciate the paper by) 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of Boston on “In- 
structive Inspection,” which makes clear 
in a very enlivening way that any intelli- 
gent, earnest board of health “should em- 
ploy a teacher by training or nature to be 
sent with power like any other inspector 
wherever ignorance, usually diagnosed as 
stubbornness, is found.” 

“The actual showing in an alley of the 
process of cleaning up; the going into a 
house and opening the windows at the top 
and tacking on a wire netting to keep out 
the flies; the actual cleaning of the garbage 
pail, perhaps, or at least the standing by 
and seeing that it is properly done—all such 
actual doing, even if it is done only in one 
house on a street, will spread the informa- 
tion all over the neighborhood. 

“Health board regulations may be left at 
a house after they have been explained, and 
a firm insistence on obedience may then 
have an effect.” 

The health board could take an office on 
a busy street and put in the window an 
exhibit of the wrong and the right ways 
of doing things. 

A paper by James O. Jordan of the Bu- 
reau of Milk Inspection of the Boston 
Health Board, shows that fourteen cities 
have legalized milk standards based on bac 
teriologic examination, the limits being es- 
tablished either by the health authorities or 
by their respective city councils. In no 


city where this work has been commenced 
has it ever been abandoned. It is the sever- 
est test that can be applied to the milk 
of any municipality. Where boards of 
health have the right to stop the sale of 
milk an education plan in connection with 
the revocation of permits is better than 
legal proceedings against dealers who fur- 
nish milk containing an excessive num- 
ber of bacteria and who fail to improve 
under warnings. A great deal remains to 
be done in securing proper methods for the 
production and handling of milk, and the 
general public must help. 

o%e 
Training for Citizenship 

We hear a great deal these days about 
vocational training. 

“How many realize that citizenship itself 
is a vocation—the greatest of all vocations; 
the one on which all other vocations should 
be bas-d; the only one that it is the duty of 
every individual to learn?” 

Three articles in August issues of the 
Boston Common, one unsigned, one by E. C. 
Macomber and the other by Wilson L. Gill 
treat of self-covernment in sehc ls as car- 
ried out in the “School City,” a method or 
ganized by Mr. Gill and successfully devel 
oped by him in Cuba, and adopted in almost 
every American state. 

“The prime obiect of our system of public 
chools, academies, colleges and universities 
is to teach the vocation of citizenship, yet 
they are not teaching it. Our statesmen and 
our educators have not yet waked up to the 
fact that citizenship is a vocation 

‘To teach citizenship through the actual 
xercise of its functions, to substitute for the 
patriotism engendered by singing the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’ a democratic zeal for self. 
government by making children self-govern 
ing, was, briefly, the germ of the idea which 
Wilson L. Gill called the ‘School City.’ ” 

[he school room is considered a ward or 


1 whole municipality. All the pupils 
are citizens and members of the city coun- 
ceil. They elect a mayor, a judge and the 


president of the council, as well as three 
clerks for each department.—legislative, 

The children also 
elect and appoint the necessary administra- 


ulicial and executive. 


ive officers, such as sanitary inspectors té 
} 


see that faces, hands, clothing and shoes are 


ean and in order, and others to maintain 
1 


pe nd good conduct. There are arrests 
wean} conwieti ‘ nial ‘ all 

trials, convictions and punishments, all car 
ried on by the pupils under the guidance of 


the pri ‘ipal and teachers 
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Many cities have conducted this experi 
ment successfully, but Philadelphia has had 
the largest number of school cities for the 
longest time. Further information can be 


obtained trom the School Citizens Commit- 
tee, Z Wa i Street, New York, which advo 
cates tl method only as the best one yet 
discovered for carrying out pupil self-gov- 
ernment [The Committee stands first and 
ilways for principles, not the particular 
form of their ap; itior 
we 


Pantomime, Pageantry and Playgrounds 





On ordinary days the number of persons 
using the Charlesbank playground, Boston, 
it one t e is | more than 100. It 
was, the by no me an ordinary day 
when 5,000 eager, yet orderly people at- 
tended there the present in musie and 
pantomime ¢ {f the Greek myth Prometheus. 


This was the first time that a Boston play- 
ground had been used as an outdoor theater. 
The entertainment was inexpensive, artis 
tic, dignified and educative, and was re- 
ceived with an interest and eagerness for 
repetition that showed a response to the 
simple story. Pantomime is well suited to 
such outdoor entertainments, since one need 
inderstand. Eva W. White, the 
head resident of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, the clubs and classes of which gave 
the féte, tells of it in the Survey for August 


only see to 


6 and says: 

“The giving of classic drama with fitting 
music in the neighborhood park of a thickly 
populated immigrant district is a departure 
in free public entertainment and shows a 
further use for parks within the city. There 
is food for thought in what one neighbor- 
hood child said: ‘Me and my whole family 
have talked and talked about what we all 
saw together.’ ” 

The same issue contains an account by 
Harriet Lusk Childs of the historical pa- 
geant given in July in Deerfield, Mass. 
“It was a whole village at play, and they 
played the game well.” The series of scenes 
and tableaux depicted the history of this re- 
markably interesting town, which is for- 
tunate in possessing a natural amphitheater 
for this purpose. From the merry England 
of 1630 and the departure of the Puritans, 
through Indian home life and dances and 
capture of the settlers, the festivities and 
hardships of colonial and revolutionary 
times, to the preservation of the Union, 
scene after scene expressed the history which 
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s a part of the very life blood of the old 
town. The pageant has made good use of 
nature's setting, and has strengthened unity, 
patriotism and reverence. It is a particu- 
larly gratifying illustration of the possibili- 
ties of this form of public entertainment. 
o% 
Some Things of Interest 
The August issue of New Boston con- 
tains some interesting views of Boston’s 
Fourth of July celebration and, under the 
title of “New York Public School Ath- 
letics,” an account by George W. Wingate 
the Public Schools Athletic League of 


New York City, which has done much to im- 
prove the health of both boys and girls, to 


develop character and mental and moral 
alertness and to strengthen school disci- 


ote 
The Uses of Roof Gardens 

In the Boston Common for August 27 
Sumner 8S. Shore, director of the Boston 
Civie Educational Club, tells how the roof 
spaces of Boston city houses are being 
ised as substitutes for the yards and porches 
for which the densely settled city has no 
room, and for the playgrounds which are 

ften too far away to be conveniently 
reached. Social settlements, school houses, 
fire stations and tenements are instituting 
roof gardens, but more of them are needed 
In some of the roof gardens lectures, de- 
bates and classes for citizenship are con- 
ducted. Many lives, both of children and 
adults, can be saved by the cool, fresh air 
and the relaxation afforded in this new 
world that is springing up high above the 
heat and grime and toil of the city. 

“A law passed to require every tenelent 
house, especially those of the crowded sec- 
tions, to be equipped with a modern roof 
garden would probably do more towards the 
physical development of citizens than our 
numerous public gymnasiums. To the builder, 
especially, it would mean comparatively lit- 
tle expense to install the close rail fence for 
the safety of the little ones, an awning and 
two or three swings. Hammocks, rockers, 
plants and other minor things could be fur- 
nished coéperatively by the various tenants 
of the house.” 

The August Review of Reviews has a 
short, well-illustrated article by Francis Ar- 
nold Collins on the similar use of roof 
space in New York City. Libraries, settle- 
ments, public school buildings, model tene- 
ments, hotels and theatres have carried out 
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this idea in an almost bewildering variety 
of forms. Some of the settlements have 
baseball diamonds, basketball and tennis 
courts on the roofs; office buildings have 
open air restaurants, and the hospitals have 
made most welcome use of this modern 
health resort. Why should not the churches 
adopt it also for open air services in sum- 
mer ¢ 
w%e 

“The Noses Which Suffer”’ 

The Chicago Evening Post says: 

The latest organization for public im- 
provement in Paris bears the name of 
‘L’Association des Nez qui souffrent,” or 
the “Association of Noses Which Suffer.” 
Its object is unceasing warfare against un- 
pleasant odors, and in this category are 
placed not only gasolene fumes and such 
nuisances but also musk and other pene- 
trating perfumes. The name of the society 
will strike the outside world as a most va‘u- 
able asset. It is so much more appealing 
than the blunt businesslike appellations of 
most of our reform organizations. It is a 
recognition of the power of imagery even 
in the everyday affairs of life. We might 
well adopt the label, “Les Nez qui souffrent” 
in some of our own reforms. 


ote 
Boards of Trade, Take Notice! 


Greater Dayton for August contains two 
short, suggestive articles by A. D. Wilt. 
The one on “The Scope of the Educational 
Committee” shows the wise and thorough 
methods of the Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. The Educational Committee of 
this Chamber has allied itself with the pure 
milk movement, and has sought to make the 
publie library of more practical use to the 
industrial interests of the city and to public 
officials, and in this connection is working 
with the State Library Association. It is 
trying to get manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men to codperate with educators in giv- 
ing to every public school pupil the kind of 
training demanded by his individuality, 
which, in a large percentage of cases, will 
produce the intelligent workers needed in 
the industrial and business worlds. These 
are matters of business interest as well as of 
civie duty. 

The suggestions as to “What Dayton 
Manufacturers Might Do to Increase the 
Library’s Usefulness” are applicable to many 
other industrial centers: 


“In cities where intelligent and active in- 
terest is being taken by organizations of 


manufacturers in the education of young 
mechanics, much importance is being at 
tached to providing ample text books, man 
uals and illustrations in the various depart 
ments of industry for which educational 
work is provided. ; A single hint from 
some such volume which an intelligent, am 
bitious workman may get as to methods of 
construction or beauties of design might be 
worth a very considerable sum to the manu- 
facturer. The library cannot be ex- 
pected to provide many such books out of 
its limited funds. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that manufacturers could profitably 
unite as a body to put annually in the hands 
of the library committee a large enough sum 
to afford for our young workmen this store 
house of valuable material.” 


w% 
Storytelling 
Although the leading article in the 
August Playground sums up all the ele- 
ments of the Rochester Play Congress, this 
issue, by printing the report of the commit- 
tee on storytelling with discussion and com- 


ments thereon, together with a list of stor- 
ies for the playground and the books con- 
taining them, is practically devoted to this 
branch of library and playground work. 
This is another way in which cities are 
fighting against sensationalism, materialism 
and deadly monotony in the lives of its 
children. The report tells how various 
cities are conducting the work and makes 
very plain the principles that lead to suc- 
cess. This issue of the Playground is not 
only fascinating reading, but is a practical 
handbook on the art of storytelling. 


w% 
Departmental Codperation 


Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston holds monthly 
conferences of all the city departments. 
New Boston for August says: 

“In the machinery which cares for the 
common material needs of a city’s inhabi- 
tants there is frequent opportunity for minor 
failures unless all departments clearly un- 
derstand the definition of their duties and 
the exact extent of their responsibilities, and 
are inspired by a common ambition for good 
team work.” 

we 


For Housing Workers 


Those who are interested in a study of 
housing reform and who read German, will 
find a great deal of information in the bulle- 
tin of the Zentralstelle fiir Wohnungsreform 
in Oesterreich, the address of which is 
Stubenring 8, Wien 1, Austria. 
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With the Vanguard 


Massachusetts and Iowa are the states 


most recently on the warpath against the 

common drinking cup in publie places. This 

is the day of the bubbling drinking fountain. 
w%e 


It has been proved that although sprink- 





ling with salt water increases the slipperi- 
ness of asphalt pavements, it is better than 
fresh water for sprinkling streets paved with 


+ 


stone blocks or macadam 


we 


Too many tin cans decorated the streets 
of Seneca, Kansas, and the Mayor insti- 


tuted a free prize grab to induce the collec 


tion of this rubbish. At the rate of one 
grab for every 50 cans collected 30,000 eans 
were disposed of in one day, the boys were 


happy and the town hardly knew itself. 
we 


The new smoke law for Boston covers not 
only that city but a part of its harbor and 
the neighboring municipalities of Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Everett, Chelsea and 
Brookline. This affects all users of smoke 
stacks, who are given three years to com 
plete the changes necessary to comply with 
the law. 

we 


“Clean milk or none” is the cry u 
Logansport, Ind, Ever since the new 
board of health came into office in January 
1910, milkmen have been compelled to kee} 
the law. Previous conditions must have 
been very dangerous, for so many dealers 
have had to quit business that a milk famine 
is threatened. 

o% 


There is to be greater publicity in Boston 
budget making. Citizens are going to have 
an opportunity to express themselves at 
hearings where each city department will 
submit an estimate of its necessary expenses 
for 1911, together with a statement of the 
amount expended for the last five years. 
This is due to codperation between the 
Mayor and the new Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 


A new block of tenements is to be erected 
th Street in New York with the sams 
pen-stair feature and arrangement of 
suites as in the Vanderbilt tenements 


posite, near Avenue A. [his tvpe of house 





is light and airy and has little danger of 
nfect The tiled roofs will be used by 
the te ts f r recreation 
we 
| \ r a Ill. es tor 
? = if t ‘ ( I 

I Board of He | 3 ist 
SC} ed eg ] ‘ st be 

t hadeam , } 

{ arrest Che office 1 Auror ul r 
inspector nnot be L Sine ire. 
w% 

In Elgin, Ill., the city surveyors have 
een pia ng a de I ve ligt ng schem 
for ] ntain Squar I rder to be pre 
pared for an extension t lecorat 
throughout the business distr they ha 
extend their lines ng stree t é 
verge at the square Phis ig 1 ex 
mpl economie foresight 

wwe 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. has just discovered a 
new source of city income. It has beer 


stomary for any one to take s nd fron 


the river bed and ice from its surface with 


out compensation. The ne River Fro 
Commission takes the view that the city 
owns these two commodities d hereafter 
the pr lege of taking sand 1 1e I 


w% 

Che most interesting feature of the new 
Boston charter, which has now been in 
operation for about a year, is the provisior 
requiring every nomination by the Mayor 
for a city office to be submitted to the State 
Civil Service Commission of three members 
appointed by the Governor. This Commis- 
sion has insisted, not on the best expert 
ability in each case, but on actual qualifi- 
cation, “by training or experience,” of every 


nominee approved 
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I'he most comprehensive, definite and end of March, 1910, 31 houses have 
practical health betterment address tl tor 
we have seen is the one delivered last May have been put in g 1 condit 1 14] t 
before the General Federation of Women’s thes t the owners’ cost. i ver ne the 
Clubs at Cincinnati by Dr. William H. difficulty f making the t t show a 
, Allen. The Bureau of Municipal Research, proper respect for the house, llections of 
61 Broadway, New York City, has issued rents have been placed in the dies 


a bulletin (Efficient Citizenship No. 355) t also as 


Ww! h gives an abstract of this addr 1 st t E. 4 pre be kcpt 
we 
\/ 
ote 
Minneay 3 is going to have 
‘iY nicipal conserv , l et rt l s S t ( { I’ { 
at W a here I rest \ 
every city epart! t nd " 
n al | ] I i ( { 
] ody £ g to lend 
| ret ct \ ea g 
Ss { lawns reets and 
; Y) f 41, ers : 
C : 
t es e pl ¢ | 
: 
2 
Lo) . j 
There may be a new way to col ) 
beauty and utility. Along the New | eems a fitting | | 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, sout the t t I 
Providence, R. I., about 1,500 rambler ros e 
bushes have been planted to bind the soil wv 
and prevent dust from bei g drawn up by oe ee ted the 
fast trains. — Che experiment | is being New York City ( ‘ 
watched with interest, not only for the fur- . Por ‘ 7 Se ; 
ther relief of railroad discomfort, but also ] 
with the idea of planting rose bushes fora oop. ceuncte and 
similar reason along automobile thorough- _ : ; 
fares ‘ ; , 
publie health, in g , adminis 
we tration of laws and ordinances, labor and 
The need for New York City’s new or- Wades, >] 
dinance regarding weights and meas ires, Ings, Crime nd a que \ 
which went into effect recently, will be OF PU oe a 
fully illustrated at the budget ex] tion by the Commission and by the committees 
this month. We have all been outrageously Che 1 neveen a : hittin 
cheated. but it will be hard to do it again. md serve without pay. At this writing 1 
‘ antian hen haan tela , Shick rest af 
All seales, weights and measures must be a lh ebigeate sah 
r 2 » mmMicsior for ay mNnFAnN? rs 
tested and sealed at the Bureau of Weights the ¢ = . = ‘ * 
. the ceitv of $15.000 far the exnences of te 
and Measures, and any one changing thes - YS ayers on “ 
° » . = iInvesticat nea | 
articles after the test will be subject to a —f ' 


fine of $100. Inspectors of weights and NJ 
measures have authority to take short 
weight dealers and peddlers into custody 
we Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and Mar 
Nottingham, England, has lately adopted facturers’ Club has a fund of $100,000 which 
' the Birmingham policy of improving, in- is to be applied over a period of two years 
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stead of clearing. overcrowded and insani- to develop the city on a basis of common 
tary districts. From January, 1909, to the sense civic loyalty. The story of the raising 
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of the fund is an interesting one. It was 
a systematic, thorough, brisk undertaking, 
carried through by 210 workers called the 
“Army of Development.” There are now 
three bureaus under the management of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, which are to deal respectively with 
publicity, new industries and conventions. 
Commercial development is not the only 
goal in view; this new movement fosters 
the kind of civie loyalty that is based on an 
intelligent appreciation of the city’s advan 
tages and possibilities. There are several 
regular committees working toward internal 
betterment, and the whole plan is broad, sin- 
cere and commendable. 


we 

The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of New York City has adopted reso- 
lutions submitted by the special committee 
of advance budget publicity providing for 
a budget exhibit during October and for 
“whatever other steps may promote the pur- 
pose of the Board to fully acquaint the tax- 
payers with the character and scope of the 
budgetary proposals, and to afford ample 
opportunity for their public discussion.” In 
addition to the charts, diagrams, plans and 
photographs that will illustrate work done 
by the current expense budget, there will 
be other illustrative material showing the 
relation of next year’s budget to the cor- 
porate stock budget and to other permanent 
improvements that are either in progress or 
contemplated. This will be the first ex- 
hibit of the kind ever given by officials of 
any city. 

we 


Since the National Municipal League 
has promoted the plan of municipal refer- 
ence libraries, as a means of furthering 
publie interest in municipal advancement, 
various cities have taken up the work. In 
many cases a municipal reference branch 
is maintained in connection with the public 
library, and in others books are kept classi- 
fied. 

In Minneapolis the trustees have taken 
up the question of having a municival 
reference collection. In Kansas City, Mo.. 
the City Club is urging a municipal refer- 
ence library to be authorized by council. 
The universities of Wisconsin and Kansas 
each maintains a municinal reference 
bureau. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of 
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Boston, is working upon a plan of a 


eral municipal reference bureau for all the 
cities of Massachusetts. 


gen- 


we 

Down in Chattanooga there is a new way 
of helping to make the city beautiful. 
Throughout the blossoming season attrac 
tive displays of easily-grown flowers are 
held in the store of Mr. Edward A. Abbott. 
whose enthusiasm for civic improvement is 
of a practical kind. The seeds and plants 
that he gives away have served to beautify 
many a dooryard in the city, and the health- 
giving exercise of gardening in the early 
morning hours and on holidays has pro- 
duced, besides the blossoms, a set of citizens 
who have something wholesome and worth 
while to think of and talk about. The flow- 
ers exhibited are the product of the spare- 
time labor of one person on a lot 100 feet 
square. Their labels of every-day names 
and Mr. Abbott’s instructions how and when 
to plant help the people to make their choice 
for the coming season. This is teaching by 
the object-lesson method, and many another 
citizen might get to work in the same way. 


we 

The United States Geological Survey, in 
codperation with the National Conservation 
Commission, has collected data from which 
it has been estimated that smoke causes at 
least $500,000,000 damage or loss to our 
country each year, and that the inhabitants 
of all the American cities lose by this evil 
an amount equal to the total taxes ‘ 2y pay 
on real and personal property. dings 
are defaced, merchandise is  aestroyed, 
cleaning and housekeeping cost more, fuel 
is wasted by imperfect combustion, vegeta- 
tion is injured and even human lives are 
lost through the existence of the entirely 
unnecessary smoke nuisance. 

It is being proved daily that all grades 
of coal can be burned without smoke 
Proper furnaces and equipment and com- 
petent, well-paid firemen are necessary to 
accomplish this economie gain. The public 
is being educated to see how the pocket- 
book is touched, and adequate legislation 
will follow. Then an awakened public con- 
science must see that these laws are dis- 
creetly and firmly enforced. There must be 
no political or personal prejudice or un- 
worthy motive if this movement is to be 
successful. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


THE ART OF ROADMAKING (Just Published) By Har- 
wood Frost, on Am. Soc. we. ‘E. 





A treati I } V i I ling of roads and streets, the various 
roadmaking mater S, ¢ tie of re l ted for ! irposes, and other informa- 
tion written in a non-techr styl for the ge ral reader Contains a Digest 
of the State-aid Road I \ of the \ Ss es ind a Bibliography of Roadmaking 
( i | d n 


Cloth; 6 x 9 ins.; £44 pages; 260 illus. $3.00 


MODERN METHODS OF STREET CLEANING. By 
Gosrge A. Soper, Ph. D.. M. Am. ‘Soc. be ioe E. 


s b ‘ i rsonal experience as a specialist 

in sanitation he por tudies made | I t 7 rope n 1907 when acting in an advisory 

p et cleaning for New Yor ippointed by Mayor McClellan 

CONTENTS The Tee A ‘ | ~ t ' ! r ‘ Anpl ble to Street Cleanine: The 

Cle eor Pp The PD f Ref s f M is of Street Cleaning; London; West- 
Lor M ‘ re § s; The H a; « A t New York Index 


Cloth; 6 x 9 ins.; 200 text pages; 100 illus. $3.00. 


ROAD PRESERVATION AND DUST PREVENTION. By 
William Pierson Judson, M. Am. Soc. C. E., M. Inst. C. E. 


A gentl and eers who are called upon to solve 
the problems ynfi nting hom in 7 e! ntenance of many thousands of miles of mac- 
adamized roads 

: wet a _" i] Its ( t M ony Isions: Oils; Coal-Tar Prepara- 
s gM ines I M nt \ M B ithi Pavements, and gives methods, 


Cloth; 6 x 9 ins.; 144 pages; 16 illus. $1.50. 


CITY ROADS AND PAVEMENTS, Suited to Cities of 
Moderate Size. By William Pierson Judson, M. Am. 
Soc. C. E. Fourth Edition, pee and Dagan smingonn 


A cor e tre : amous on tl ous kinds of pavements in prac- 
tical se sts ving nd maintenance i many statistics for cities and localities in 
the United States d referer t Ie pri 

CONTENTS: Pre ' f Streets for P ‘ \ I’ M°dern Pavements; Concrete Base for 
Paver Rr k-St Pavements ‘ rete P r \“ Pavements Vitrified Brick Pavements Americar 
Sheet-Asy Arti I nd Natural Bitulitl Paveme Broker Ss e R is; Index 


Cloth; 6 x 9 ins.; 197 pages; 69 illus. $¢2.00. 


ECONOMICS OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION. By Halbert 
P. Gillette, M. Am. S. c. E. Second Edition, Enlarged. 


CONTI ave Hist« Re ‘ Eart » r le f Cress-Section of Road; Longitudinal 
Profile. Gutters and “a ns. Embankr ost f Earthwork, Surf g I ion and Tractive Power, Location, 
Gravel R is me idam Rrads: W t We lds M ! Pogether, ¢ f Stone; Quarrying, Dynamite, Crushing 
Hauling. Spreading, Rolling. Srrinkl Quality ee Telford & R irs and Maintenance, Suggested 
Improvements in ‘Toad Specific Summary and ¢ . 


Cloth: 6 x 9 ins.; 48 pages; 9 illus. $1.00. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STREET ROADWAY PAVE- 
MENTS. By S. Whinery, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


These specifications, prepared by one of the fore —_ 1uthorities on road construction, 
embody the results of extended experience ind expe observation Every city engineer 
and contractor ober to deal with highway improve mé aa will find this work invaluable 
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Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri 


can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. 


will be made on foreign books.] 


Modern Methods of Street Cleaning” 


During three months in 1907 Dr. George 
A. Soper studied street cleaning in about 
twenty European cities, gleaning informa- 
tion for Mayor McClellan’s advisory com- 
mission on street cleaning for New York. 
The volume before us contains his notes on 
the subject, fully indexed and illustrated. 

The first four chapters are general and 
analytical. The uses and abuses of streets 
are shown to become more complicated as 
the municipality grows, and the work of 
cleaning American cities is declared to be 
done in a most irrational and extravagant 
manner. We do not follow Col. Waring’s 
aim and “keep a clean city clean,” and too 
many cities make only desultory attempts 
to clean a dirty city. Sanitary ordinances 
should be enforced by the police, and their 
violation should be punished by the magis- 
trates. All authorities having any kind of 
jurisdiction over the streets should codperate 
with householders and the public at large to 
prevent an accumulation of city dirt. Our 
pavements are continually being broken 
through, and this has much to do with the 
cost of street cleaning. 

The two chapters on the cleaning of pave- 
ments and the disposal of refuse give a great 
deal of information about methods of sweep- 
ing and washing the streets, the use of im- 
plements and machines, the management of 
dumps, the reduction of garbage and other 
wastes. In another chapter certain points 
are made which account for the good results 
of European methods of street cleaning: 
centralization of responsibility for repair 
and cleaning of pavements; a somewhat 
military organization under an experienced 
sanitary engineer; good pavements in good 
repair, preferably asphalt, which is easiest 
to clean, but will not hide dirt; sprinkling of 
streets, followed by washing with a hose to 
carry off the finer dirt; prompt removal of 
refuse and no unnecessary littering. 

How this work is controlled, organized 
and executed in London, Westminster, Man- 
_ * By George A. Soper, Ph.D. Engineering 


News Publishing Co., New York, 1909. Oc- 
tavo, 201 pp.; $3.00 postpaid. 


Special quotations 


chester, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Amsterdam and New York is told in nine 
chapters with much descriptive and statis- 
tical detail and with many illustrations of 
implements and processes. On account of a 
great variety of conditions of pavements, 
traftic, weather and sanitary standards Dr. 
Soper found it impossible to deduce from 
his study the general principles of efficiency 
and cost for which he hoped. But his book 
is of decided value; it is clear and readable 
and it ought to reach every American street 
cleaning department and many an interested 
citizen. 


The Health of the City ¢ 


This collection of papers, already pub- 
lished in part in the Atlantic Monthly, 
treats the subject of city health in a non- 
technical, clear and practical manner. The 
way in which the quality of air, water, food 
and housing, the disposal of waste and the 
control of noise affect the efficiency of 
human life, and what has been done to 
eliminate the harmful elements of all these 
components of our daily surroundings, is 
told so effectually as to put us on our guard 
This is a book designed to educate the peo- 
ple of cities to know what they have a right 
to demand from the public servants who 
guard the health of the community. There 
is a charm, too, in the way of telling; we 
enjoy the reading while we are being taught. 

Much is made of modern advance in sani- 
tary science and the duty of the citizen to 
make use of every tested means of health 
protection. Smoke consumers, proper pave- 
ments, the vacuum cleaning process and 
sunlight are warring against the dangers 
of the air. In the matter of pure water, 
milk and food every citizen must be his 
brother’s keeper. A chapter on “Sewer- 
Gas and Plumbing” shows the changed pub- 
lie attitude that now considers sewer-gas 
as comparatively harmless and recognizes 
the dangers of liquid sewage. The chapters 
~ §By Hollis Godfrey. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Boston and New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 37% 
pp., $1.37 postpaid. 
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m This is a book which 
will prove worthy of pe 
rusal b, al! those eng»ged 
mm educations work.” 


Bifalo Courier 


An informative and 
authoritative little book 
Ilustrations are abundant 
and clear and give arant 
notion of the progress 
made 1 he Chicago 


Kecord-Herald 


"It shows by accurate 
tables +nd diagrams pre- 
cisely what has been ac 
complished here and 
abroad.” 


N. Y. Herald. 


**School Sup-r'ntend- 
ents, teachers and all 
others interesied in out- 
door scho: is will find the 
subject completely cov- 
ered here.” 


— Boston Herald 








Open-Air Schools 


By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph.D 


The first adequate treatment of this important educational movement. Dr. Ayres writes from practical experience 
He traces the development of the open-air school from its inception in Germany down to its adoption and grad 
ual spread in this country. Over fifty pages of interesting photographs and valuable statistical charts. 


Sent on receipt of price ($1.32, postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO,, 93 Nassau St., New York 











GOOD GOVERNMENT | 


BY THE PEOPLE—FOR THE PEOPLE 
EVERY FRIEND OF CLEAN CIVIC GOVERNMENT SHOULD READ 


“THE DETHRONEMENT 
OF THE CITY BOSS” 









THE NEW BOOK BY JOHN J. HAMILTON WHICH TELLS ALL ABOUT 


The Des Moines Plan 





I0OF CIVIC GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 


THE MAYOR OF DES MOINES, SAYS: 


“I have a copy of ‘The Dethronement of the City Boss.’ It is a clear-cut, comprehensive 
exposition of the Des Moines or commission plan of government, not only carefully analyzed 
but written in excellent English Certain chapters alone would give one the best conception ; 
he could possibly get of the Commission Dilan of City Government—better. perhaps, than he 
could get elsewhere The author has been interested in municipal government for many 


years, including the adoption and initiation of the commission plan in Des Moines, and has 
been familiar with the workings ever since The book should be in the hands of everyone; 
especially should it be distributed largely in those cities where the adoption of the commissivun ' 
plan is under consideration.”"—MAYOR JAMES RR. HANNA, of Des Moines, May, 21, 1910. 


Sevag sims Shat.%s THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., °WENe"YoRic** 
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on city housing abroad and in America have 
already been reviewed in our department of 
Gleanings. The volume contains name and 
subject indexes and a selected bibliography 
of accessible English books. 

Of the many appealing touches in these 
vital papers none is more refreshing than 
this pledge given by a child to Mrs. Isaac 
L. Rice in her campaign in the schools 
against unnecessary noise: 

“I promise not to play near or around 
any hospital. When I do pass I will keep 
my mouth shut tight, because there are 
many invalids there. Nor will I make my- 
self a perfect nuisance.” 


ove 
Municipal Improvements || 

The “Proceedings of the Sixteenth (1909) 
Annual Convention of the American So- 
ciety of Municipal Improvements” contains 
much material too technical for the aver- 
age citizen, but should be in the hands of 
every mayor, city engineer and superintend- 
ent of streets who wants to keep up with 
the experience of other cities. 

There are several non-technical and in- 
forming papers to which we call especial 
attention. Prof. Henry N. Ogden, engi- 
neer of the New York State Board of 
Health, writes on “Education in Municipal 
Sanitation.” He shows that city officials, 
boards of health and the mass of the people 
must be made to see that maintaining in- 
sanitary conditions is selfish and unneces- 
sary. Personal interest and ignorance of 
the laws of sanitation and of what other 
cities, similarly situated, have accom- 
plished, must not be ailowed to prevent 
progress. The schools should teach muni- 
cipal hygiene. In discussing “State Public 
Service Commissions and Municipal Fran- 
chises” Charles Carroll Brown shows what 
the Wisconsin commission has done in the 
way of thorough treatment of the requests 
and rights of public service companies. 
These examples are suggestive for the work 
of other commissions and for the framing 
of future franchises in Wisconsin. 





| American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments, 1910. 


426 pp., $1.50 postpaid. 
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A. M. Reynolds, chief engineer of the 
Essex County (New Jersey) Park Commis- 
sion, presents a short paper on “The Funce- 
tion of the Playground in the Public 
Park,” which is fully illustrated with views 
of the playgrounds in Branch Brook Park 
near Newark. The point is made that it 
costs less to get and maintain park play- 
grounds than it does those separately lo- 
cated and that they need not destroy the 
landscape value of the park. “Public Parks 
and Street Trees in City Planning” is 
the subject of a paper by William Solata- 
roff. He considers the ideal layout for the 
average residential street a width of sixty 
feet divided into a roadway of thirty feet 
and two fifteen-foot sidewalks, each with 
a six-foot planting strip. The proper plant- 
ing and care of street trees and the utiliza- 
tion of small spaces for park purposes are 
made much of in this paper, as well as the 
value of city control of shade trees in order 
to secure unity and harmony. This is a 
well-illustrated volume, and the discussions 
following the papers add interest. 


we 
A History and a Prophecy 


The Civic-Industrial Department of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce has pub- 
lished a volume entitled “Chicago,’€ which 
gives the natural causes that have brought 
about that city’s unparalleled growth and 
rapidity of industrial development, and pre- 
dicts the future of the metropolis of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


we 
City Planning 


In our August issue appeared an article 
consisting of abstracts from the address 
delivered by Frederick Law Olmsted at the 
Second National Conference on City Plan- 
ning and Congestion of Population. This 
address has been printed in full as a pamph- 
let by the American Civie Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. 
The price is 25 cents. 


"Ry George E. Plumbe.'A.R.. LL.D. Civie- 
Industrial Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Chicago, 1910 Octavo, 71 pp., 
°5 cents 
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To Our Subscribers 


The future of Tue American Crry is largely in your hands, and 





therefore in your hands lies to a great extent the proper development 
of your cities; for every man and woman who reads this magazine 
becomes a better equipped citizen. 

In no other field is it so true that knowledge is power. The aver 
age citizen is powerless before the obstacles to Civic betterment, be- 
eause he doesn’t know how to go to work to remove them. THE 
American Crry tells him how other cities have lifted themselves out 
of their sloughs of despair, and so inspires him to go and do likewise. 

We have sent you subscription blanks with a special offer for 
your friends. If all of you use them our subscription list will be quad 
rupled, and we can give you a still better magazine, and make plans 
for extending its influence still more widely. 

There is one other important way in which you can help us to 
grow strong—by mentioning this magazine whenever you write to our 
advertisers, both in your letters for information and in your orders. 
It will not cost you anything, and it may mean a great deal to us. 

Some of you are advertisers on a national scale. Will you not let 
us have a little of your business? We shall be glad to tell you just 
what our clientele and circulation and rates are if you will give us a 
chance. That is another way in which you can help the cause without 
cost to yourself,—in fact to your own advantage, for one of our adver- 
tisers says that this is the best medium he has ever used, and others 


are almost equally enthusiastic. There’s a reason. 





Advertising Section. When writing to Advertisers please mention Tne American Crryv. 
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The American City Believes in Boosting 
Not People or Places But Principles 


If people and places feel boosted by us, it is because they are expressing the principles 


for which we stand. 


Best of all is Cooperative Boosting 
The more you help us, the more we can help you 


Many commend, many also codperate. Mr. F. A. Miller, ex-president of the South 
Bend, Ind., Chamber of Commerce, writes us: 

“I think you have one of the best publications of its character issued. 1 
wish every member of every city council and every official in every city in 
the United States would become subscribers. The American City should 
also be on the desk of every business man. It is replete with information 
which business men and city officials ought to possess.” 

A real estate man of St. Louis wishes us every success and 

“Your magazine has been read with interest and enthusiasm, and any 
real estate man cannot afford to be without it.” 

A renewal came from Saginaw, Mich., with this message 


“TIT am well pleased with The American City; it is well worth the dollar. 
I will try to send you something from this neck of woods some day.” 


The president of the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs sends her subscription 
and expresses her desire to bring Tur American Ciry before all the clubs of the 
Federation. She adds: 
“T am delighted with your magazine. It is practical and full of inspira- 
tion.” 
A business man of Birmingham, Ala., says in sending his renewal: 
“I congratulate you on the excellent work of your publication towards 
the development of civic pride in American people.” 
mW" — . . . . " . 
The men who are really handling city affairs are showing both approval and apprecia 
tion. Hon. David Heineman, Controller of the City of Detroit, says: 


“TI look over your magazine carefully and think you are handling it very 
well.” ane ft) 


me 


Hon. A. P. Wooldridge, Mayor of Austin, Texas, renews his subscription for the 
following excellent reason: 


“TI can candidly state that your magazine has been of great interest and 
profit to me during the year gone by.” 


We count subscriptions, renewals and contributions of valuable information as both 




















commendation and codperation. Will you not join the boosters? 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


\WV/HETHER you know of the 
American Woman’s League 


or not you'll be interested in know- 
ing just exactly what it is and its 
purpose. 


It is the strongest, richest, and most active 
organization for women in America, con- 
ducted along sound business lines. Handled 
three million dollars in the second year of 
its existence, next year—no one can say 
definitely, but certainly five or six million, 
maybe more. 


The new bulletin just issued will give you 
details. If you are a woman, alive to wom- 
an’s needs and rights you'll want it. If you 
are a man—abreast of the times—you'll ask 
for it. 


Sent upon request. 


The American Woman’s League 
P. O. Box 1400, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 





We will mail free upon re- 
quest our book which treats of 
each of these three products at 
length, explaining the uses for 
which they are particularly pre- 
pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, 
and Municipal authorities, and 
to owners of private estates 


It has been well demonstrated 
that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
base are the only products suc- 
cessfully applied to roads which 
insure permanency of dust relief 
and maintain the roads in perfect 
condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 

7 x 10, 40 pages and cover ; 57 illustrations in color. 


Asphalt Road Oil 12 <ppiisaion. i property applied, sufices for’ season. 


y apy a seas 
E ] if : R d Oil a lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 
mu Sl ying 0a l with water. Serves as a dust preventive; requires 
frequent application. For use on side roads, private 

grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


Macadam Asphalt Binder {20° .cnsicting macasa and al ome’ 


macadam and other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 


Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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